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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLinist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





L. A. TORRENS 

TEAC = oe SINGING 

Studios: 

Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
GRamercy 5-6264 


MRS. 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing J 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


pera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Voice CuLture Operatic Coach 
Bet Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West S8th St., New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Mapke of the Institute of Musical Art 
the Juilliard Music School 
Emer pron ts at Barrin School, Great 
Barrington, 38. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
221 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


: PEnnsy 6-2634 ond HUmboldt 1429 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 


Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Bteinwoy Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Co. 

“A Maker o No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons _ showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

hes ~ for tickets 
1425 Basten, = Opera Studios, 
el: Pan. 6-2634 


Readers” 


N.Y, 





MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Appointment By Telephone—CIrcle 7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TeacHer oF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TeacHer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
TuHirp PressyTerian CHURCH 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
"Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York. N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.”"—The Etude, 
—, 7. W. 75th Street, New York 
: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 


i York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


SOPRANO-~-TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studios 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-1 Tel. : 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel. : 


TRaf. 17-6700 
Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Aaeneyans 


132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 “Laden Carroll, Secy. 





F, W. RIESBERG, AAGO. 


Organist at Sesq Pp 
Piano, Orcan anp Harmony Proce seed 
Studied under Scharwenka ond Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal hart 601 West 140th Street 
. AUdubon 3-1140 








OAT™AN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 


year 


Address 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 


panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


Musica Courier, 
New York, 

For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courter for one 

and inelude the dictionary. 

Trial offer: 


Canada, 


113 West 57th St., 
| > s 


3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


$8.50 








EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 








WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: et 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
In Spgecn anp Sono 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpvucTor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Musie, Phila. 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 
New York City 


101 West STth Street 
Telephone: CIrele 71-6816 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, L. L. 
Until September 4ih 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Organ, Violin, La # Voice, Dramatic 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesber Brur no Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free Steeler sh S. 

28 So. PorTLAND Avs., Brooklyn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Vorcz Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Oniy 
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Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity 

(London) 
Address 





Authorized Local College of Music 


Bieinway Hall, N. Y. C St. George, 8. 1. 


FRANK TAURITZ 


Srpanise and German 
Reasonable rates 
Tel. BEnsonburst 6-6146 


Secy., 





pecialist in Faenwon, Italian, 


Dictrom; Laxevacr Coscn 
4342-16th &., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA—MUSIC—DANCE 
Not operated for profit—Graduate Courses 
Catalogue on request, Dept. C 1. Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT TENOR ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
@ropro: $15 Canueor Hatt, N.Y. BaAvenswood §-6965 


: MARGOLIS «i 


< 1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


S SHAFFNER| 


SOPRANO — Soloist 8t Bartholomew's Chured 
28 East 70th St., New York 
se Tetevreone KHitnetan jer 4 1750 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Privats aNd Cass Lessons 
Member of American  o of Teachers of Singing 


169 East 78th St., N. Y. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 


CAROLINE, Q) WE raining | 


: SUsq. 7-4950 

















New York 














50 W. 67tb St., Tel. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


EACHER OF Many PRoMINENT re 
KIMBALL BUILDING 
N. Y¥. C. 


WARFORD *:'=- 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384@ or Circle 71-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorcs — Stace Tecunic -—— Dictrion 
o Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York CHelsea 3-7786 


ELEANOR STEELE 


In Europe During the 
c/o American Express, Berlin, 


HALL CLOVI 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 


New York City. 








TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 














Summer 
Germany 








HARRY 


KONWONDWVEE ¢ EE 


Stedie: 1265 Walton Ave., Breax N. T. Tel. JErome 7-8042 





JOSEPH OSBORNE 





MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mét.: Fisk Building, New York 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Studion | 5o2 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Pieno—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


Annie Friedberg, 











N Steinway Hell, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
&. Studio 717 Tel.: ClIrele 7-0187 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. |. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


MME. TROTIN 


Author of “Key To MUSICIANSHIP” 
Forms Musicians (Singers and Players) 

On sale by mail only, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York 
‘or appointment, Tel. UNiversity 4-3803 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF nea 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Peacuer oF Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 3rd &., N. Y. C. 
TRefalgar 1-676¢0 














Chicago 








HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


. PIANIST—Special MacDowell programs 
if Marion Kent Carter, 


L Personal 
A Steinway Hall, 57th St., New York 


‘\SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1932-1933 now booking 
c/o Musical Courier, 113 W 7th 8t., N. Y. 


Representative, 
113 W. 





: Address 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: E Ndicott -7909 





VIOLINIST 
1 t a limited number of pupils for season 1932 1938 
Addr ess: 490 Bedford Ave., Brookiyn 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


o MON TI- GORSEY | 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opgra COMPANY 


. 911 Kimball Hall 








Chicago 





| 

Operatic and Concert | 

V NOL Singer—Vocal Teacher | 
e Mr. Nola can train a 


singer from the primary | 
rudiments of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfec- 
) ‘ree Voice Trial Stupio 605, STEINWaY HALL, 
Tel.: CIrcle 17-4726 or STillwell 4-0679 | 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane } 








CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Barjtone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. “. Fitzsimons, Publ., 508 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


| Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists | 


WIOLIN MWHASTERY |) 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 

809 Steinway Bldg., 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





VICTOR HARRIS 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


113 W. S7th St. | 


THE BEAUFORT | 


COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.””—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
STupi0: 215 W. 75th St., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OCOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


ZEROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 
1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


A 

7 

. Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
R 




















Columbia 
Chicago 





President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 








t 
Organist and Director, The Brick Chureb and Union Thee. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred ne ae 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 





OTTO aici | 


Composer—Conductor 

2% years executive director Opera Dept. 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 

Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


‘ BUTLER 


A 

N 

N 

A PUPILS ACCEPTED 

512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Wiliow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 4-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square STvupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 





Soprano 


Concerts 








N. Y. 








IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 





BEATRICE DESFOSSES | 


210 East rk ‘Se ‘hee York aad 


Telephone RHi nelander 4-217 





EDWIN SWAIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel. SUs. 7-1152 


BARITONE 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C. 














Eastman Schoo) | 











The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


, Ww. 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 
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“Net ell may become Artists, but everyene cas 
be taught te sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE MAN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costums numbers 
spe es 


Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


ee PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
scher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
ae Long Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
M 

CONCERT 
4 THOMPSON Gianist 
T Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 7-3722 














Chicago 








JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


Spanish Instrumentalists 
Personal Rep.: Edna Horton, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosePHINS LoccHEsRB, EMILY Dar, Nancy 
MoCorp, Haciip STILEs, CLaiRB ALOEB, BTO. 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsouehbanna 17-7763 


DANIELL 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
Specialist in Voice Placing 
131 W. 410th 8t., 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 32-0777 





509 So. 








Studio: 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 








PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Advanced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con 
centration. 

160 W. 73ep St., New Yorx City 

Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 


NAT. D. 


KANE 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Sopramo—Soloist Brick Charch 
Teacher or VOICE 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


Lawrence, Kansas 





New Yort 





University of Kansas 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 








MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under {1 years of age. 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
ms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies 
Demonstration lesson $5.06 will apply on ful) 
course. 


ELLIS gi ae 
NEW 


EFVA 
103 East 86th 8t. YORK CITY 


* 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New York: NEWARK: 
160 W. 73rd St. 37 Washington St. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 











YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


1s trying to serve you 


ORDER THROUGH HIM 
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Plans for 1932-33 Announced 


as London Season Closes 


“Proms” From August to October, as Usual—Winter Series, a 
Novelty—More Orchestral Concerts—Sibelius Society 
Launched—Temianka in Début—Folksongs for 
Summer Fare—Ballet Season Ends Followed 
by Argentina Solo—Festivals in Canter- 
bury and Windsor 
By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—To all intents and purposes the 
season is over—such as it was. London has 
been basking in the hottest sunshine for 
years, enjoying the brightest and driest June 
since , and musicians are hoping for 
brighter, though not drier, times next sea- 
son. Although the ambitious plans for a new 
consolidated orchestra and a rational con- 
centration of musical effort (forecast in the 
Musical Courier two weeks ago) have not 
been officially announced yet, the rumor has 
spread and heartened the weary and despair- 
ing. Meantime the forces of the B.B.C.— 
the only big concern to compete with the 
new combine—have announced their pro- 
gram for 1932-33. 

The Promenade Concerts (again under 
B.B.C. auspices) will begin, as usual, next 
month—August 6, to be exact—and continue 
to October 1. It will be the thirty-eighth 
season under the baton of Sir Henry Wood. 
Again there are to be concerts six days a 
week ; again the usual weekly Wagner orgies 
and Beethoven nights; again the fortnightly 
Bach programs and Brahms celebrations. 
There will be demonstrations of British 
music, but not every week this year. British 
composers will have to be content with four 
complete concerts, while the rest of the Tues- 
days and Thursdays are divided between 
Haydn-Mozart (3), Tschaikowsky (2), 
Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn and mis- 
cellaneous programs. 

Invitinc List oF SoLorsts 


The roster of soloists at these concerts 
looks inviting, especially when you think 
that for two shillings (now something like 
thirty-six cents) you can hear a first-class 
orchestra, plus Adolf Busch or Albert Sam- 
mons, Myra Hess or Harold Samuel, Flor- 
ence Easton or Florence Austral. Maria 
Basilides, Hungarian prima donna, Oda Slo- 
bodskaya, Russian opera artist, and such 


British songstresses as Maggie Teyte, Elsie 
Suddaby and Enid Cruikshank are on this 
list; so are Egon Petri and Lamond, Har- 
riet Cohen and Yelly d’Aranyi, and, among 
the less familiar, Paul Wittgenstein (who 
plays the new Ravel left-hand concerto) and 
Thalben Ball, London organist. 

From the end of the “Proms,” music will 
be almost continuous in London; indeed the 
poor orchestra will get little rest. Eighteen 
days after the last of the forty-seven nights 
they will begin the new series of eighteen 
subscription concerts, running right through 
to the end of March, with a month’s break 
at Christmas. The last three concerts in 
1932 will be an Edward Elgar Festival, in 
honor of the British veteran’s seventy-fifth 
birthday. In addition to this the B.B.C. is 
organizing a London Music Festival for 
May, 1933. This is to comprise six orches- 
tral concerts, of which the first three will be 
a Brahms centenary celebration. 


SomeTHInG New: WINTER “Proms” 

The newest feature of the season, however, 
is a fortnight’s season of Queen’s Hall 
Promenade concerts, early in January, be- 
ing the first “Proms” ever to be held in 
winter. Thus, what with the B.B.C. con- 
certs, the combined Philharmonic-London 
Symphony series, Courtauld-Sargent concerts, 
Queen’s Hall Sunday concerts of the L.S.O., 
popular Sunday concerts at the Palladium, 
and winter “Proms,” London is to have a rich 
and varied orchestral fare, to which a visit 
of the Berlin Philharmonic will add a high- 
spot for good measure. 

LAUNCHING A SIBELIUS SOCIETY 

The last gasp of the dying season came in 
the form of a special symphony concert de- 
voted to the works of Jan Sibelius, “under 
the auspices of the Sibelius Society.” The 


(Continued on page 20) 





Vacation Haunts 


Draw Paris 


Concertgoers After Active Season 


Schipa Hailed in Benefit Concert for Composer’s Home— 
“Babe Ruth” Scores at Piano 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—The sound now in the air has a 
dying fall. People are awaiting the final 
gasp with impatience, for summer days are 
here at last and folks are disposed to take 
mountain and seaside measures to recover 
from the overwhelming season of 1931- 
1932. For, strange as it may seem, the 
much-talked-about depression caused an in- 
crease in Paris concerts—but of this more 
in my subsequent article on the season’s on- 
slaught. Let everybody rejoice that in a few 
days all will have been sung and played, per- 
mitting your newsman to seek the embalm- 
ing breezes of the Adriatic (not the Lido, 
thanks), the enchantment of Southern Ital- 
ian nights (not Napoli, either), and so on to 
the end of poesy. 

Tito’s Goop Work 

Shortly after the Armistice, Carol-Bérard 
founded the Composer’s Union. At the same 
time, he announced the founding of a Com- 
poser’s Home, but for reasons, most of them 
easily imaginable, the project was not im- 
mediately realizable. To bring about the 
worthy object a number of international 
artists have consented to give benefits for 
it. Schipa’s concert at the Opéra, in which 
he was assisted by Marguerite Salvi, so- 
prano, and Frederic Longas, pianist, was thus 
the first stone in the edifice that is to be. 
It was a brilliant evening. Schipa never was 
more affable and sang with exemplary gen- 
erosity of tone and feeling. Naturally, the 
audience kept him repeating and doing ex- 
tras until the lights had to be lowered, and 
if the size of the audience has meaning, the 


Composer’s Home came into a pretty penny 
for its till. Carol-Bérard hopes that any- 
one embarrassed with property will think of 
the home; he says there are any number of 
(Continued on page 17) 


10,000 Hear Baltimore 
Municipal Band Concert 


BattrMore, Mp.—More than 10,000 per- 
sons crowded the Homewood Stadium in 
Baltimore to hear a _ recent symphonic 
concert by the Municipal Band. The 
concert was arranged under the direc- 
tion of the municipal director of music, 
Frederick R. Huber, and the audience 
filled the stadium, finally overflowing into 
the aisles and into the cinder path which 
separates the stand from the fields. The 
band, which was under the leadership of 
Robert V. Lansinger, was on a stand fac- 
ing the tiers of seats in the centre. 

The concert opened with Baltimore, My 
Baltimore and closed with the march, Balti- 
more’s Own, composed by Mr. Lansinger 
and dedicated to Mr. Huber. Other num- 
bers included Tschaikowsky’s 1812 over- 
ture, the andante from Beethoven's fifth 
symphony and the preludes of Liszt. 
Soloists were Elsie Craft Hurley, soprano, 
who sang the Jewel Song from Faust; John 
Wilbourn, tenor, who offered a Pagliacci ex- 
cerpt; and Charles Yukl, cornetist, who 
played the Southern Cross by Clark. They 


were enthusiastically received and responded 
with encores. The Mayor of Baltimore, 
Howard W. Jackson, and his family were 
present, as well as other officials and leading 
citizens. This is the first time a concert of 


this kind has been attempted in Baltimore, 
and its success ensures further performances, 
to be announced later. i. E 


Popular Opera Company 
for Chicago 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Cuicaco.—Another opera company is be- 
ing formed here to give opera at a huge 
stadium, beginning in October. Only spec- 
tacular operas are to be presented. Per- 
formances will be given once a week on 
Saturday nights at low prices with first rank 
artists, a large chorus and orchestra. R. D. 


Pons Definitely Scheduled 
for Colon Opera 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Lily Pons sailed from Paris on July 6 to 
fulfill a season of six performances at the 
Colon Opera, Buenos Aires. 


Carlton Prize-Winner 
Selected 


AMSTERDAM.—The management of the 
Carlton Hotel in this city has announced 
Gerrit van Weezel as the winner of the 
Carlton prize of 1,000 guilders, for his tango, 
Wenn du liebst. The jury consisted of 





AN INTERESTING 
WAGNER MEMORIAL 


ViENNA.—The Ottakringer Lieder- 
tafel, one of Vienna’s smaller singing 
societies, has unveiled a memorial 
tablet on the house erected on the 
ground of the old Thalia Theatre—the 
house where Wagner’s Tannhauser 
was first produced in Vienna, at a 
time when the Imperial Opera was 
barred to his music owing to his “rev- 
olutionary” political activities. Among 
those present at the ceremony was 
Emma _  Adametz-Friedlowsky, who 
sang the role of Elisabeth in that 
memorable first performance and was 
praised by Wagner for her beautiful 
singing and acting. re 











Cornelis Dopper, Dr. Johan Wagenaar, 
Pierre Monteux, Dr. Rudolf Mengelberg, 
and Willem Mengelberg. Contributions re- 
ceived for entrance in this contest (an- 
nounced several months ago in Musical 
Courier) numbered 508 and came from all 
parts of the world. H: S. 


Opera Planned for 
Rockefeller City 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—Rockefeller City plans operas in 
abbreviated form. Roxy has engaged Vera 
Schwarz, soprano of the Berlin Opera, for 
Aida, Tosca, Rosenkavalier, Elsa in Lohen- 
grin, Elisabeth in Tannhauser and other 
roles. LIEBLING. 





and other information. 


Feb. i Iil.-—Plans announced for 
hicago World’s Fair. Concerts 
to be held in Soldiers Field, seat- 

ing 100,000. 

New York City—Crowded auditorium 
hears Philadelphia Orchestra, 
January 26. 

New York City—Capacity audience at 
Curtis Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall (Reiner con- 
ducting). 

New York City—Overflow audience 
and many turned away at La 
frgentine performance, Town 
Hall, January 31. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—2,500 hear P ven 
Erskine and Kalamazoo Sym- 

_ phony Orchestra, January 17. 

a, ll.—Every seat in Orchestra 

all filled for Raisa and Rimini 

, reci on January 27. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Capacity audience 
hears John Charles Thomas at 
Hippodrome Theatre, January 19. 

Boston, ass. ming Chicago 
Opera performance of local sea 
son, February 1, sold out in ad- 
vance. Sale for season surpassed 
the expectations of local manage- 
ment. More applications for tick- 
ets than in any other year. 

Chicago, Ill.—Performance of Martha, 
which closed Civic Opera sea- 
son here, entirely sold out and 
hundreds turned away. 


Feb. 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Capacity audience 
hears Lucile Lawrence and Car- 
los Salzedo at Curtis Institute 
on January 25. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Largest audience of 
season on hand at Philharmonic 
Orchestra concert, Frank Jay 
Chapman, soloist. 

Angeles, Cal.—Georges Enesco 

drew large audience at Philhar- 

monic Auditorium. 

Baltimore, Md.—Cosmopolitan Opera 

Company gave five performances 
roving a nancial success. 
Statement made by press that 
“Good grand opera at prices 
within reason has a real place.”’ 

New York City—Carnegie Hall filled 

for Leonora Cortez recital on 
February 2. 

Town Hall jammed for Lotte 
Lehmann on February 7 

Huge audience hears Conchita 
Supervia at.Town Hall, Febru- 
ary 7. 

Audience of 11,000 at 
Mannes concert. 


Los 


David 





NO DEPRESSION IN MUSIC 


Figures Culled From 1932 Issues of the Musical Courier Prove 
That American Audiences Are Turning Out in 
Great Numbers to Hear Good Music 


For the past two weeks the Musical Courier has presented its readers with the 
facts and figures of attendance records during the current year. i 
similar statements each week until they are brought up to date from January 1, 1932. 
There are many performances omitted in this material, due to the fact that the size 
of the audience was not mentioned in the report, and we quote only from such 
articles as definitely state capacity attendance and are authoritative in content. 
following list gives the date of the issue of the Musical Courier from which the 
data is gathered, the name of the city in which the program was held, the attendance 


We shall print 


The 


San Francisco, Cal.—Municipal Cho 
rus draws large audience, Janu 
ary 21, for Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis. 

Tivoli Theatre packed for Mary 
Wigman recital, January 30. 
Angeles, Cal.—Philharmonic Or- 
chestra attracted two capacity 
houses. 

John McCormack filled Philhar- 
monic Auditorium. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Two performances 
of Minneapolis Orchestra drew 
capacity audiences. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra crowded Music Hail. 

Pottsville, Pa.—Braun Symphony Or- 
chestra drew a capacity house. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Cincinnati Or- 
chestra gave two concerts. It 
was the first out-of-town concert 
this year for the orchestra and 
proved so successful that others 
are being planned. 

Pasadena, Cal.—3,000 seats were oc- 
cupied at the Civic Orchestra 


concert. 

Halifax, N. S.—Muriel Brunskill 
filled every seat in the large 

; auditorium. 

St. Louis, Mo.—“St. Louis to spend: 

Re $400,000 on opera.” (headline). 

Trenton, N. J.—Audience of over 
1,200 gathered to hear music of 
George Antheil. 

New Yor City—“Gallo to 

_ Opera Again.” (headline). 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Fourth concert of 
Art Society drew the largest 
audience thus far attending an 
event in this course (Sigrid 

: Onegin). 

Grand Rapids, Mich.-~-Again the de- 
mand for seats for the Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert was 
such that it was necessary to 
add an afternoon concert to the 
two regular performances 

Baltimore, Md Philadelphia Orciies 
tra closed with the 
standing and cheering 

: and Horowitz). 

New York City—Despite a torrential 

downpour at concert time, the 

League of Composers’ third pro- 

gram of the season attracted an 

audience which completely filled 
the auditorium of the French 

Institute. 

Francisco, Cal.—La Argentina 

seen by a capacity audience. 


(To be continued] 
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TRANSPLANTING THE SPANISH DANCE 


What Is There for the Alien World in the Traditional Folk Art of the Peninsula? 


HE story is told in Spain 

Fandango, most passionate and seduc 
tive of all the Spanish dances, on trial for 
its life. Complaint had been made that its 
performance was immoral and sinful, and 
altogether an improper exhibition for the 
sons and daughters of a pious land to take 
part in, either as performers or as 
tators. 

The good Fathers gathered to decide the 
question, having appointed two dancers to 
present the case for the Fandango. The 
solemn assembly was seated, and the dancers 
were bidden to begin Languidly they 
moved into action, nals tapping, Castanets 
flicking off subtle rhythms in answer to the 
guitar. Faster and faster they whirled, 
stamped and swayed, the music racing with 
them in rapid triple time. Their Eminences, 
watching with a judicial eye, leaned for- 
ward. One by one the venerable feet began 
to tap, the pious hands to beat the electric 
rhythm, until suddenly the hall of judgment 
became a ballroom, with the Fathers leaping 
to their. feet, stamping their heels and snap 
ping their fingers as they followed the intri 
cate steps of the dancers. Needless to say, 
the Fandango was granted a full pardon and 
restored to a place of honor in the national 
life of Spain. 

Ihe tale may be apocryphal, but like most 
legends it has a core of truth. It demon 
strates a fact not often realized by alien 
spectators ol the Spanish dance: the fact 
that the Spanish dance, in its original state, 
never has an audience. There are no spec- 
tators, sitting somnolent in rows of plush- 
upholstered orchestra waiting with 
more or less willingness to be entertained. 
Only one dancer, or perhaps two, may be 
occupying the center of the floor, but 
around the periphery shoulders sway, feet 
stamp, hands clap, and voices shout the 
ecstatic “Ole! ole!” of cooperation. 

Anyone who has seen the dance on its 
native soil—not, to be sure, in the city cates 
where the bored dancer rises to his feet and 
goes through the motions of the dance to 
give the tourists their promised dose of 
dancing in Sevilla—knows that this is so. 
In the cave houses of the Sacro Monte, last 
stronghold of a dying art besieged by the 
industrial revolution, the flimsy roofs tremble 
perilously with the volley of hand and heel 
noises and the enthusiastic shouts of the 
“spectators.” Indeed, it is an honored tra- 
dition that the gitano, arising to dance, 
his seated companions to give him the galeo, 
the accompaniment of sharp, staccato hand- 
claps, for without their help he cannot rise 
to that state of rhythmic intoxication, that 
ecstasy of wild yet proudly controlled 
movement which is the gypsy dance of 
Spain 

Standing 
performance, one 


spec - 


seats, 


asks 


on the edge of such a communal 
comes almost inevitably to 
the conclusion that the Spanish dance can- 
not be danced anywhere outside of Spain, 
unless, indeed, one were to transport with 
the dancer an entire Spanish village, com- 
plete, with a caravan of trucks bearing skin 
bottles of wine to keep them in 
handclapping and foot-stamping fettle. The 
vision of a dancer alone in the chill bareness 
of a recital stage, with rows and rows of 
white-bosomed gentlemen and sleekly coiffed 
ladies, sunk in their after-dinner coma, on 
the other side of the footlights, would be 
appalling almost to the point of hysteria 
“The Spanish dance cannot be 
planted.” Critics and students of the dance 
reiterated it with pious conviction, and 
recurs in their writings with the 
of the refrain in a folk ballad. 
et, in the past two Spanish 
have mounted the American recital 
stage and shaken the Anglo-Saxon cash 
customers out of their plush-covered orches- 
tra seats with enthusiasm. One of these, 
La Argentina, has in fact been doing this 
for several years. The other, Vicente Escu- 
dero, has just begun what promises to be 
triumphal a march through the 
Neither needed the assistance of a 
1 village to provide the excitement of 
ating audience. Senor 
Escudero had with bien two voung ladies 
on-faced gypsy guitarist with the 
hands” of skill. La Argentina 
perfarms her miracle single 
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So the Spanish dance can be transplanted 
We have it with our own eyes, thriving 
merrily on box-office receipts. But the fact 
that on the recital stages of Europe and 
America there are only these two and vir 


seen 


how the 
venerable Church Fathers once put the 


By RUTH 


tually no others who have consistently been 
able to survive outside of the lush and 
rhythmic air of Spain, is as good an indica- 
tion as one would ask for the difficulty of 
the feat. 

It is an indication, too, that one must be 
more than a super performer of a folk 
art. For what Argentina and Escudero 
have presented to the alien world is very far 
from the typical dance of Spain. Anyone 
who goes to the Iberian peninsula expecting 
to see budding Argentinas in every village 
square and Escuderos in the gypsy cafes will 
be sorely disappointed. 

For three reasons. In the first place, 
such artists do not grow on trees, in any 
land. In the second place, each of them 
dances, not the pure dance of Spain, but a 
personal transfiguration of it which makes 
it acceptable and comprehensible to the non- 
Spanish world. And in the third place, 
Argentina and Escudero are, alas, museum 
pieces. This is no comment on these vital 
and invigorating artists, both of whom are, 
happily, in their splendid prime. But the 
fine flower of the art which they represent 
is withering on the stalk, devastated by the 
hot breath of jazz and sapped at its roots 
by the inevitable slow encroachment of mod- 
ern industrial civilization and its accompany- 
ing standardization, 

It is generally conceded by connoisseurs 
of the dance that the folk dance of Spain 
is the richest of all the arts of dancing, the 


SEINFEL 


In those days dancing was literally the art 
of the people; it was the masses who danced, 
for their own recreation, and they were as 
learned in the technic as the aficionados 
were and are learned in the art of the bull 
ring. They knew well how to ridicule a 
dancer for a false turn of the wrist or a 
mistake in the rhythm of the heel-taps, and 
they knew, as well, how to applaud the 
master. To be considered the best dancer 
of the village was a more coveted honor 
than to be its richest man, or its wisest, or 
its most powerful. 

By the turn of the century, the classic 
dance had lost its vitality and its popularity, 
and a new kind of dancing—and dancer 
was taking over the art of Spain. This was 
lo flamenco, the intense, nervous, passionate 
art of the gitano, the Spanish gypsy. The 
gypsy not only danced his own dances to his 
own weird, primitive singing and the buzzing 
and wailing of his guitars, but he began as 
well to modify and make his own the tra- 
ditional dances of the provinces. The gitanos 
are now virtually the undisputed rulers of 
the art of the dance in Spain. They are its 
aristocrats, clinging to it in their little 
stronghold in Granada against the raucous 
onslaughts of the radio and the phonograph 
with their alien voice of the saxophone. 

This, very sketchily, is the history of the 
dance of Spain. It is profitable to inquire, 
now, what meaning this art can have for 
the rest of the world; what, in other words, 





Pagan 


Pagan for an hour; 


Pipes in ecstasy ! 


Is that a flute I hear? 





oh that the wild and conq’ring 
Recrudescence of an ancient mood might have its 
Will on me once more, and I with faun and satyr, 
Sprite and leprechaun, dance to the music of Pan’s 
The moon is full; its flood is 
Swelling in the fairy-wood where deeper shadows 
In the trees hold hints of unseen audience. 

What note so piercing sweet 
Calling to all my secret longings witchingly ? 

As one who answers new-awakened memory, 
Coming from the dim ancestral past, and long 
Forgot, enchantment in the night of moon 

Invests the world with magic, and ensnares my heart 
As I surrendering, lose for an hour life’s bonds. 


Mood 


Lity STRICKLAND. 








most passionate in its expression of racial 
personality, the most vigorous in its place 
in the national life. The Morris dance of 
the English countryside is tame and loutish, 
the virtuoso leg-flinging of Russia and the 
whirling and stamping of Hungary are 
merely boisterous compared with the knife- 
edge refinements of dancing in Spain. 

As far back as the sombre Middle Ages, 
when Holy Mother the Church was at her 
dourest and dancing was either forgotten or 
forbidden, Spain alone danced. And in 
Spain the Church Fathers went so far as to 
admit dancing into the Church itself: in 1439 
a Papal Bull sanctioned the custom of choir 
boys dancing religious processions. The 
populace flocked to the Cathedral of Sevilla 
to see the dancing around the statue of the 
Virgin. 

\nd as Europe was developing its pretty 
court dances, and the ballet began to formu- 
late the traditions by which, later on, it 
succeeded in strangling itself, the Spaniards 
continued to dance, and still in their own 
way. The influence of the ballet did indeed 
seep into the peninsula—Argentina performs 
a Bolero of this period which shows the in- 
fluence unmistakably—but never with the 
rigidifying effect it had in Paris and Milan. 
The Spanish dance allowed that some good 
may have come out of the classroom in the 
matter of placing the feet, but its head and 
arms it still carried in its own proud way. 

So much for the classic dances, the 
Boleros and the Seguidillas and the Fan- 
dangos. Each province, meanwhile, devel- 
oped its own peculiar dance, with the typical 
independence of the Spaniard which prompts 
him always to do whatever needs to be done 
in his own individual way. So the Anda- 
lusians take special pride in their Bondinas, 
the Galicians are really happy only when 
dancing their Muynieras, and the Aragonese 
are forever loyal to their Jota (although 
Valencia and Andalusia swear it is really 
their Jota, a controversy which will probably 
never be decided). 


the two most widely known prophets of this 
glorious tradition have carried to the trans- 
Pyrenean recital stages. 

Two more unlike representatives of the 
same art could hardly be found if the choice 
were deliberate. They are separated by the 
whole history of the dance in Spain. La 
Argentina presents to us the classical past, 
that tradition which began before the ballet 
and took the ballet in its stride. Senor Es- 
cudero embodies the high point of lo fla- 
menco. He is the present of the Spanish 
dance and its future as well, if it has a 
future. 

They have in common the peculiarly 
Spanish gift for pure dancing, a perform- 
ance of movement in rhythm which has no 
equal, probably, except in the jazz dancing 
of the American negro. W ok Europe de- 
veloped its classic dance, the ballet, it in 
jected into it the qualities of pageantry and 
narrative. And the modern dance, both on 
the Continent and in America, is a dance of 
ideas and emotions, of personal conflicts and 
human experiences expressed through the 
medium of the body. The Spanish dance 
leans on no such props as the ballet used, 
nor does it attempt to express the writhings 
of the human soul. It has no purpose be- 
yond itself, the purpose of movement for the 
eye and rhythm for the ear and the pleasure 
of a. in a combination of the two 
that stirs the blood and sets the nerve-ends 
tingling. The pleasure of participation is 
largely lost when the dance is brought out 
of its native informality and set in the chill 
severity of the foreign concert hall. Some- 
thing must be added to take its place. 

There are two ingredients which can be 
added without destroying the character of 
the dance. One of these is the independent 
quality of the theatre: the elaboration of 
costume and lighting, the polishing off of 
the dance itself so that it is presented as a 
finished, integrated work of art. The other 
quality is inherent in the dance itself; an ex- 
aggeration of the personality of the dance 


and of the dancer to carry across the difhi- 
cult barrier of the footlights. 

The first method is Argentina’s. No re- 
viewer, writing of one of her performances, 
can bear not to mention her costumes, and 
yet they are nothing more than the apotheosis 
by her own personal genius of the national 
Spanish genius for costume. No more per- 
fect dress has been devised for the dance 
anywhere than the classic Iberian dress: for 
the woman, a bodice which clings lovingly 
to the torso, revealing magnificently the 
arched, long back, her molded, sinuously 
moving hips; then a full skirt to accent the 
movements of the dancer with its own fluid 
swaying, so long that beneath its hem the 
bright swift feet flicker with tantalizing deli- 
cacy; and on the head a high comb and a 
length of drapery trailing downward, to add 
height and dignity to the already proud head 
and throat. For the man, devices somewhat 
simpler but still artful: a wide sash and 
shining trousers tight to the knee, accenting 
narrowness of waist and length of thigh and 
revealing every play of smooth muscles, 
while below the trousers flare bell-like to the 
added grace of the feet; a short waistcoat to 
widen the masculine shoulders, and the hard, 
straight-brimmed sombrero set at an angle 
for dashing nonchalance. 

At this point we must stop and sigh, O 
tempora, O mores! In the cafes of Sevilla, 
in the heart of Andalusia, dark-eyed seno- 
ritas are doing Broadway tap dances in the 
abbreviated dress of the Folies Bergéeres, 
and all that remains of the noble art of cos- 
tume is the sombrero perched rakishly on 
one ear. 

La Argentina’s costume trunks are a trav- 
eling museum of the vanished art of dress 
in Spain. She has had to delve in remote 
villages for traces of the ancient splendor, 
and has recreated its beauties out of re- 
search and her own gift for creative design. 
And it is the same with her dances. The 
jewel-like perfection of her compositions, one 
of the chief elements of her success on the 
recital stage, is no longer to be found in 
the peninsula. 

“Except for two or three ancient Bailaoras 
(feminine dancers), who nevertheless retain 
all their character, the young dancers seem 
to dance without flair, without taste,’’ Senor 
Escudero complained after a recent visit to 
Spain. And the connoisseurs of the dance 
echo him sadly. 

The senor himself, being gitano on all four 
sides, as they say, more naturally followed 
the second method in transplanting the 
dance to the stage. The arrogance of the 
Spaniard, his impudent disregard for the 
opinions of others so long as he is satisfied 
with himself, are in him carried to the nth 
degree. He has made no alteration in the 
habitual informality of the gypsy dancer, 
and this is at once the delight of his alien 
audiences and the despair of the critics. 
The complaint has been entered against him 
by erudite writers concerned with the art- 
istic qualities of composition and form, that 
he ignores the principles of choreography. 
So he does, and on very good authority. 

The flamenco dancer - ri because he 
feels like dancing, and when and as he feels 
like it. There is no specific beginning or 
end, no set pattern of steps beyond a loose 
tradition to the effect that the Zapateado or 
heel dance is concerned with the heels above 
all else, or that the caida, the abrupt fall to 
the floor, is a feature of the Farruca, or that 
the Garrotin involves a fierce mock duel be- 
tween man and woman. Within these not 
too restricting limits the dancer has free 
play for his own virtuosity, for his mood of 
the moment, and for the conditions under 
which he is dancing. He stands beside the 
guitarist, hand on hip, waiting for the urge 
to movement to come over him. He exe- 
cutes a series of lightning steps, and stops 
dead, walks around, adjusts his waistcoat 
and hat, before he suddenly bursts again into 
furious movement. Havelock Ellis has com- 
mented on this charming indifference of the 
flamenco performer to every consideration 
not immediately involved in his own relation 
to the dance. Spontaneity is one of the first 
principles of flamenco art. 

Between them these two dancers have 
brought to the alien world the final blossom- 
ing of the Spanish art, an art which it is 
now almost impossible to find in Spain it- 
self. But for them, this generation’s eyes 
and ears might never have known the elec- 
tric rhythms in movement and sound, the 
brilliant fire, the beauty of a proudly borne 
and passionately moving body. The pity of 
it is, there are, according to the latest ad- 
vices, still no candidates to take their place. 
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WEINGARTNER ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 
His CLASSES AND MODERN MUSIC 


No newsman knows the joy of interview- 
ing until he has had a talk with Felix Wein- 
gartner. Weingartner is one of the rare 
artists who has a definite, concise answer 
for every question. He never guesses, does 
not keep you guessing. The same may be 
said of his music: the nail gets a whack 
square on the head every time. It is simple 


by 


dren, an institution which, so far as I know, 
is a regular thing only in America and Eng- 
land. I have conducted children’s concerts 
throughout Switzerland, also at Constance, 
Germany, near the Swiss border.” 

Under Weingartner’s supervision the Basel 
Orchestra has steadily come to the fore, until 
it ranks with the most versatile organizations 


FELIX WEINGARTNER 


giving practical examples to his conducting class. 


enough to get Dr. Weingartner to talk; the 
difficult thing is to get Dr. Weingartner. It 
is certainly a task to run down a man who 
today is conducting in Paris, tomorrow in 
Rome, the day after in Budapest, and who 
at home runs a large conservatory, teaches, 
conducts symphonic concerts, puts on eight- 
day Italian and Beethoven festivals, writes 
memoires, and composes, to mention only a 
few of his major activities, and not to over- 
look the most major and charming one of 
all, Mrs. Felix Weingartner, known profes- 
sionally as Carmen Studer. 

“I am particularly fond of Basel,” the 
genial conductor told me, when at last he 
was caught with five minutes to spare, “be- 
cause here I met my wife and pupil, Carmen 
Studer, who, as you know, has done some 
very successful conducting in Switzerland, 
Austria and Hungary. In fact, I like Basel 
so much that last year I became a citizen of 
the place.” 

Weingartner came to Basel five years ago 
when he was invited to assume the director- 
ship of the local conservatory of music. 

“You see,” he said, “in addition to being able 
thus to instruct and guide promising young 
musicians, my position here has enabled me 
to realize a dream that I had cherished for 
years—that is, the creation of classes in con- 
ducting. To date I have had over 130 pupils 
in conducting, among them a number of 
Americans—Wheeler Beckett and John 
Warren Erb, for instance. Four Americans 
are in my present class, and they certainly 
are delightful to work with. 

“Another dream of mine which has come 
true in Basel, is courses of concerts for « chil- 


in Europe. Its efficiency has been disclosed 
constantly in the many festivals that Wein- 
gartner has given: Mozart, Beethoven, Ital- 
ian and others, and which have become a fea- 
ture of the musical life of Basel. In 1933 
there is to be a Beethoven Festival, with 
Weingartner conducting the nine symphonies 
and also Fidelio. Indeed, there are even 
rumors of an Amerikanischer Musikfest. 

“Now,” Dr. Weingartner was asked, 
“what do you think of modern music?” 

“T knew that was coming,” he said, taking 
a penetrating look at the Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms portraits across the room. 

“Modern music is a big term, and person- 
ally I can neither accept nor reject modern 
music without certain reservations. Myself, 
I have no connection whatever with typical 
atonal compositions, because, according to 
my idea, they are decided retrogressions of 
music to unintelligible noise.” 

“Then you do not study modern composi- 
tions with your students?’ 

“IT knew that was coming, too,” was the 
quick retort. “Yes, indeed, we do take up 
modern works in our conducting classes, but 
not the atonal ones. Modern composers like 
Debussy, Strauss, Reger, and so on, naturally 
belong to the repertoire of my classes. What 
I try to do is to give my pupils a sound basis 
in classical music, for whoever is capable 
of understanding a symphony by Haydn or 
Beethoven, will be able to conduct anything 
and everything in the modern catalogue, 
while the reverse cannot be expected. Ah, I 
must run, sorry, but the class is waiting, 
and a good teacher like a good conductor 
should never come in after his men.” I. S. 


Results of Vienna’ s International Violin 
and Singing Contest Arouse Criticism 


Vienna.—About 800 singers and violinists 
participated in the much heralded Interna- 
tional Contest held at Vienna. A preliminary 
jury made the first selection, and those who 
passed were submitted to a second scrutiny, 
the winners of which were subjected to a 
third, decisive test. The juries consisted of 
conductors, violin virtuosos, singers and 
teachers. Prominent among the judges were 
Clemens Krauss, Serge Koussevitzky, George 
Georgescu, Robert Heger, Karl Alwin, Jan 
Kubelik, Arnold Rosé, Erika Morini, Vasa 
Prihoda, and many others. The first prize 
for violin was divided between Karoly 
Szenassy (Hungary) and Giaconda de Vito 
(Italy). The second prize went to Roland 
Charmy (Paris); the third, to Siegfried 
Boerries (Cologne). In the singing contest, 
the first prize was not awarded at all; in- 
stead, it was separated into five smaller 
prizes for five singers. The second prize 
was divided between Cloe Elmo (Italy) and 
Edward Bender (Poland). The third prize 
was split in three and awarded to Robert 
Shilton (Roumania), Erna Travin (Lett- 
land), and Jerzy Czaplicki (Poland). 

The prize-winners were heard in two con- 
certs. Your correspondent was able to at- 
tend only the first, not having received the 
usual press courtesies for the second. 

Szenassy, twenty-one years of age, re- 


vealed himself a marvel of technic, devoid, 
judging by the tests he gave us, of musical 
sense and powers of expression. His tone 
is small. The decision of the jury—in this 
and in other cases—has been strongly criti- 
cized by a portion of press and public. Many 
felt—and members of the jury among them 
—that Charmy was by rights entitled to first 
prize. Szenassy, on the other hand, had 
been refused originally by the preliminary 
jury—a fact which has been commented 
upon with amusement. Charmy created a 
deep impression with his playing of the 
Brahms concerto: he is a musician and 
virtuoso as well. Boerries is a young fiddler 
of the German type; sincere, earnest and 
musicianly. 

3ender possesses a beautiful bass voice, 
which he uses as yet without the requisite 
freedom, although he is clever at interpre- 
tation and evidently has listened with profit 
to Chaliapin’s records. A Roumanian tenor, 
Constantin Badescu, has an electrifying top 
register. In the opinion of many, the finest 
voice and style shown at the contest were 
those of Margarita Voltolina who, like Ba- 
descu, won one-fifth of the first prize. 

The original purpose of this contest was 
to admit only unknown talent which had 
never appeared before in public. That plan 
would have amounted to an amateur show, 
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but would have been interesting. However, 
the promoters soon began to dilute their 
idea; anybody below thirty years of age was 
admitted, with the result that modest be- 
ginners had to compete with well established 
and renowned virtuosos. This was an in- 
justice to the poor boys and girls, many of 
whom had spent their last pennies to travel 
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to Vienna and pay the entrance fee (fifty 
schillings for Austrians, and 100 schillings 
for foreigners). No new Caruso or Kreis- 
ler seems to have sprung from this inter- 
national singing and violin contest. But so 
much is certain even now: 
paying business—not to the 
the promoters. 


it was a good 
nts but to 
» ? 
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FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 


Florence Lee Holtzman has returned to 
New York after a short trip abroad with a 
project to popularize opera in the United 
States. It is her ambition that here, as in 
Europe, young singers may be given ample 
opportunity to gain experience in opera so 
that when they appear in leading roles with 
such companies as the Metropolitan and 
Chicago operas, they may be fully prepared 
for the task. Mme. Holtzman’s latest Euro- 
p@@n visit was for the purpose of arranging 
and supervising the débuts of two of her 
pupils, Lou Mcllyain and Edna Chaput. 
The first of these sang in Norma, the other 
in The Barber of Seville. 

Mme. Holtzman is a native American. 
She has spent thirty years in Europe as 
student, artist, voice teacher and grand 
opera coach; and contact with operatic per- 
sonalities and conditions « on both sides of the 
Atlantic has given her a broad perspective 
of vocal art and Ft During her pre- 
paratory days she studied with Sir George 
Henschel of London, Signori Vannini and 
Lombardi of Florence, and Jean de Reszke. 
When Mme. Holtzman was studying in 
France, Reynaldo Hahn engaged her for 
opera in France, Algiers and Italy. During 
the World War, Mme. Holtzman was with 
the A. R. C. She was decorated by the 
French Government, made a Citizen of 
Honor of the City of Ronbaix, France, and 
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FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 


received medals for her war work from the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lyons, Vienne, St. Etienne and other cities. 

Not the least of her achievements during 
her European residence was the managing of 
an entire season of opera in Turin, where 
she rented an opera house and presented her 
own artists. For more than twenty years 
Mme. Holtzman maintained her own private 
theatre in Paris, a project which became so 
indispensable a supplement to her teaching 
studio that when she returned to New York 
to take up residence here, she brought her 
theatre with her. Its sixteenth century 
brocades and panels and Italian Renaissance 
murals are now a part of her New York 
headquarters. 

Mme. Holtzman, comparing Europe and 
America with regard to opportunities af- 
forded vocal students, has come to the con- 
clusion that this covntry is unexcelled in the 
preparatory line, but that for the full-fledged 
but untried operatic artist we have little to 
offer. 

“Here in America,” said Mme. Holtzman, 
“we are sadly lacking in charity for the debu- 
tante. We allow no time for the develop- 
ment of finished stage deportment, which 
can come only with professional experience. 
A young artist makes his first appearance 
before an audience accustomed to the best 

or one intolerant because of lack of ex- 
perience—and before critics who make no 
concessions to youth’s inevitable rough edges 
that cannot be smoothed and polished with- 
out the routine of actual public perform- 
ances. And this first appearance often 
makes or breaks the aspiring singer. 

“In Europe there is the provincial stage as 
a sort of intermediary between the class- 
room and the metropolitan theatre. The 
smaller cities furnish opportunity for contact 
with finished professionals, a chance to de 
velop assurance and poise before an audi- 
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ence that gives sympathetic 
to any real talent.” 

Mme. Holtzman is firm in her belief that 
apprenticeship is indispensable. “For twen 
ty-five years,” she continued, “I have studied 
voice students and voice teachers. I have 
seen hundreds of aspirants arrive in Europe 
with talent, hopes and ambitions. Why is 
the nee of successful ones so small? ‘To 
my mind, it is summed up in the one word 
unpreparedness. 

“In the forming of .the 
passes this country,” 
summed up the creed that she had been 
expounding. It is with these principles in 
mind that she goes to Italy each year, taking 
with her those of her students whom she 
deems ready for début. Their initial ap 
pearances are before the encouraging 
not too demanding audiences which provin 
cial Europe supplies. Another important 
point is that the newcomers are supported 
by professionals of the first rank. Mme. 
Holtzman does not believe in all-amateur 
performances. When making up a cast she 
is careful to let the seasoned singers out 
number those new to stage work, a principle 
she maintains in her private theatres. 

Since taking up residence in her own 
country. Mme. Holtzman has divided her 
year, spending the winter in New York, the 
spring in Europe, and the summer at her 
camp on Upper Chateaugay Lake in the Adi- 
rondacks. 

Artists trained by her are members of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company; Opéra- 
Comique and Grand Opéra of Paris; Covent 
Garden, London; La Scala, Mi lan; San 

Carlo, Naples; the Royal Opera of Madrid, 
a the Liége I “yrico operas. 


CAREER OF SANJUAN, 
CONDUCTOR OF 
HAVANA ORCHESTRA 


Pedro Sanjuan, founder and conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Havana, 
Cuba, for eight consecutive years, was born 
in San Sebastian, Northern Spain. He be- 
longs to the modern Spanish school, and 
studied composition under Joaquin Turina. 
Sanjuan was active in Europe as conductor 
and composer before coming to America. 
In Cuba, he has programmed eight sym- 
phonies by Beethoven, several by Mozart, 
some by Haydn, and works of the modern 
Russian school, from Glinka to Stravinsky : 
introducing also to Cuban audiences such 
composers as Debussy, Ravel, Honegger, 
Malipiero, Casella, Poulenc, de Falla, Turina 
and several Americans—Ives, Cowell, Car 
penter, etc. 

Sanjuan was guest conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra during the 


encouragement 


artist Europe sur 
Mme. Holtzman 


and 


Warner, Havana, photo 


PEDRO SANJUAN 


1927-28 season and at the Hollywood Bowl 
in 1928. He gave two lecture-recitals of 
modern chamber works at the University of 
Mexico City and was guest leader of that 
orchestra (whose regular conductor is 
Carlos Chavez). 
Sanjuan’s Sones de 
Paris premiére by the 
(Nicolas Slonimsky conc 
ond Pan-American 


Castilla was given its 
Straram Orchestra 
lucting) at the sec 
concert; and during his 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Goethe and Ernst Krenek 
Collaborate in Comedy 


Great Classic’s Dramatic Satire With Modernist’s 
Music Make Successful Vienna Production 


VienNA.—Goethe’s Triumph of Sensibility, 
a dramatic satire (a “Grille,” or whimsical 
idea, he called it) has been remounted at 
the Academy Theatre as a comedy with 
music—the music being by no other than 
Ernst Krenek, composer of Jonny Spielt 
Auf, whose recent works have been essen- 
tially serious and not without a touch of ro- 
manticism. Goethe’s play, written in 1770, 
is a parody on the romanticism of his own 
early works culminating in Werther, and 
all that led up to it, beginning with Rous- 
seau’s back to nature cult, and Krenek, not- 
withstanding his recent tendencies, has 
caught the spirit of this satire perfectly. 
As a result, the production was a success. 

Just as Goethe in his dramatic capriccio 
exercises his wit and irony on the exaggera- 


‘The Status of American 
Singers in Italy 


Mitan.—The status of the foreign artist 
singing in Italy under the new régime of the 
Consorzio of Lyric Art (Fascist organiza- 
tion controlling the Italian theatres) is an- 
swered by an authorized statement made by 
Maestro Giurana, head of the Milan organ- 
ization. No decision against foreign artists 
of merit has been taken, although it is gen- 
erally understood that Italian artists will be 
given engagements whenever possible. The 
foreign artists are liked and sometimes pre- 
ferred by the Italian public and orchestra 
directors for their qualities as musicians and 
actors. But their Italian colleagues feel none 
too warmly toward what they consider to be 
an intrusion, and are rebelling at every new 
conquest of a foreign artist. It might be in- 
teresting to add that of the Americans who 
have held their own under these difficulties, 
few have even been heard by American im- 
presarios in their hurried trips to Italy and 
scarcely any have ever actually been heard 
im scena. 5 





Smeterlin Begins Season in 
September 

Jan Smeterlin played at Scheveningen, 
Holland, last month with the Hague Resi- 
dentie Orchestra, Georg Schneevoight con- 
ducting. The pianist begins his 1932-33 sea- 
son on September 2. He has fifteen bookings 
in Sweden and Finland, and English engage- 
ments include orchestral appearances in 
London, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Folke- 
stone, concerts in Huddersfield, Liverpool, 
Woodford Green, Chelmsford, England, and 
three appearances in London. Mr. Smeterlin 
is to play ten dates in Holland, returning 
to the United States the first of January. 
He is spending July and August at Monte 
Carlo. 
Arcade Promenade for 

Rockefeller Center 
proposed new opera house in New 
Rockefeller Center, now under con- 
struction, is to have as one of its architec- 
tural innovations, a broad arcade promen- 
ade, two stories high and almost 500 feet 
long. The promenade i is designed for opera- 
goers during intermissions and before and 
after performances, and is accessible from 
all parts of the auditorium. Buffets and re- 


The 
York’s 


tions of La Nouvelle Héloise, of the lyrical 
poetry in vogue at that time and of the imi- 
tators of Hamlet, so Krenek in his overture 
and incidental music lampoons the whole 
gamut of German sentimentality, from popu- 
lar songs like Lieber Mond du gehst so stille, 
through Mendelssohn to Tristan and Isolde. 
The whole makes a perfectly balanced, 
gracefully witty entertainment, to which a 
typically Viennese performance gave the per- 
fect finish. The production relies on team- 
work rather than on individual perform- 
ances, but Alfred Lohner made a hit as the 
Hamletian Prince Oronaro, while Ebba Jo- 
hannsen was a delightful Mandandane, fle 
Heloisian queen. Some of the characters 
were successfully acted by dancers of the 
corps de ballet of the opera. cs 


freshment siutie: are included in its equip- 
ment, and it will extend around two sides of 
the center. The building facade is to be 
relieved by large rectangular openings to 
give occupants of the promenade a view of 
the central plaza and the adjoining land- 
scaped block to the north. The openings 
are to be glassed in during the winter. The 
center has been spoken of frequently as the 
new home of both the Philharmonic and the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. However, no 
final understanding has been reached and 
none is expected until the fall. 


Shakespearean Comedy at George 
Washington Stadium 

The Sir Philip Ben Greet Players and the 
New York Orchestra collaborated in a per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at the George Washington 
Stadium, New York City, on July 12. The 
Mendelssohn score was used. The perform- 
ance, taking into consideration the inevitable 
disadvantages of an outdoor staging, was 
smooth and well-coordinated. The songs 
were arranged by Mr. Kohrssen. The fairy 
dances and ballet, colorful and enjoyable in- 
terludes, were arranged by Louis H. Chalif 
and given by the Chalif Dancers. There 
was a large crowd in attendance. 

M. L. S. 


Six Guest Conductors for 
Rochester Philharmonic 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
concerts of 1932-33 are to be directed by six 


The Rochester 
guest conductors: Walter Damrosch, Eu- 
gene Goossens, Artur Bodanzky, Fritz 
Reiner, Guy Frasier Harrison and Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty. Bodanzky, who leads _ the 
season’s opening concert, and the British 
conductor will make their first appearance in 
Rochester. The coming season is the or- 
chestra’s second without a resident conduc- 
tor. Goossens filled that position until two 
years ago, when he left to head the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra. 


Toscanini Fund Concert 


The first in the series of twelve free or- 
chestral concerts being presented by the 
Sianieiens Emergency Aid with funds raised 
at the benefit concert given by Arturo Tos- 
canini with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra A Loe Hall, New 
York City, on April 28, took place July 13 
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in Riverside Church, New York City. The 
orchestra of fifty-five musicians had been 
assembled by the Musicians Emergency Aid, 
and the conductor was Sandor Harmati. 
The concert opened with Goldmark’s Rustic 
Wedding Symphony, which was followed 
by an arrangement of Brahms’ piano waltzes, 
op. 39. The soloist of the evening, Ivan 
Ivantzoff, tenor, excellently sang the cava- 
tina from Borodin’s Prince Igor. The rest 
of the program included works of Dvorak, 
Berlioz and Nathaniel Dett. There was a 
good-sized and warmly responsive audience. 
Harmati obtained excellent results with his 
orchestra. The program was repeated at 
Hunter College on July 14 and in the Great 
Hall of City College on July 15. M.M. S. 


Goldman Band’s Fifth Week 


The fifth week of the summer series of 
concerts by the Goldman Band (Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor) began July 
11 on the Mall in Central Park, New 
York City, with a program devoted 
partly to excerpts from Wagner operas. 
On July 14, in celebration of Bas- 
tille Day, an all French program was 
given. An Italian list of works was present- 
ed on July 13, and Verdi was the favored 
composer on July 12 and 15. The soloist for 
the week was Del Staigers, cornetist. Com- 
posers represented on the various evenings 
were Thomas, Clarke, Strauss, Ponchielli, 
3erlioz, Grieg, Lake, Mancinelli, Rossini, 
Mascagni, Puccini, Respighi, Giordano, 
Ganne, Massenet, Ravel, Gounod, Saint- 
Saéns, Debussy, Bizet, Offenbach, Bellstedt, 
Grainger, Sullivan, Beethoven, Tschaikow- 
sky, Schubert, Haydn, Weber, Liszt, Men- 
delssohn, and Bach. 


Lewisohn Stadium Programs, 
July 10-17 


Irma Duncan and the Duncan Dancers ap- 
peared on July 13 and 14 with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York City, under the direc- 
tion of Hans Lange. Their chief offering 
was the Pathetique Symphony of Tschaikow- 
sky, witnessed by a record crowd. The prin- 
cipal work on the July 10 program was the 
D minor symphony of Franck. An all-Rus- 
sian program was presented July 11, to an 
audience of 10,000. On July 12 the major 
number was Beethoven’s Fourth symphony, 
and the first symphony of Sibelius was heard 
July 15. Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony 
occupied the first half of the July 16 pro- 
gram, and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
was performed on July 17. Other composers 
listed for the week were Wagner, -Debussy, 
Glinka, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rossini, Liszt, Thomas, Dvorak, Brahms, 
Grieg, Weber-Berlioz, Berlioz, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Dukas and 
Strauss. Willem van Hoogstraten conducted 
on all evenings, excepting July 13 and 14. 


Kaltenborn to Conduct 


The season’s third Naumburg memorial 
concert is scheduled for Central Park, New 
York City, July 31, with Franz Kaltenborn 
conducting the Kaltenborn Symphony Or- 
chestra. The preceding two events fell on 
Decoration Day and the Fourth of July. 
The last will take place on Labor Day 


N. F. of M. C. Honors Meisle 


Kathryn Meisle is now an honorary mem- 
ber of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The contralto was asked to accept 
this investiture by Mrs. Elmer James Otta- 
way, president, following the recent board 
meeting of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in Washington, D. C. 











SOLOISTS IN BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY AT THE STADIUM, 
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Rigoletto and Fidelio Per- 
formed at Cincinnati Zoo 


CINCINNATI, O.—Rigoletto was one of the 
most elaborately mounted productions given 
at the Zoo. Martino Rossi in the title role 
brought skill in the portrayal of his role. 
The dramatic tenor of Mario Duca added 
lustre to the part of the Duke. He sings, 
like Rossi, without seeming effort and that 
makes one enjoy to the utmost his suave 
presence on the stage. 

Amri Galli-Campi sang the Caro Nome 
aria to much applause. In duets with Rossi 
or with Duca her voice blended with clarity. 

Herbert Gould portrayed Sparafucile ex- 
cellently. Helen Orstein as Maddalena had 
good opportunity to display her delightful 
contralto voice. In the minor roles Frances 
DeLoe, Natale Cervi, Louis John Johnen, 
Guiseppe Cavadore, Max Toft, Martha 
Dwyer and Nadelle Schuping were heard to 
advantage. 

Costuming, setting, the orchestra, and 
especially the chorus came in for their 
share of the enthusiastic applause which 
punctuated the entire performance. 

Mme. Lippe ann Goutp Hearp 1n FIpELIo 

Juliette Lippe and Mr. Gould were suc- 
cessful in Fidelio; the former in the title role, 
Gould as Rocco. Each is a fine artist, vocally 
and _histrionically, and each reaped, Ova- 
tions from the audience. Lippe’s singing of 
the aria Du Abscheulicher was especially 
meritorious. 

Mr. Gould had the first real opportunity 
of the season to display the rich beauty 
of his fine basso and his cleverness at char- 
acter portrayal. He was especially good in 
the gold song. 

James Wolfe as Pizzarro made a sinister 
figure, singing the part convincingly. Lydia 
Dozier and Guiseppe Cavadore were charm- 
ing lovers and Leonard Treash a stately 
Prime Minister; while Forrest Lamont, as 
Florestan, gave a fine delineation both vo- 
cally and dramatically. 

The traditions of the stage were observed 
in playing the Leonore Overture No. 3 dur- 
ing one of the interludes. Ensembles, duets 
and quartets reaped much applause. M. D. 


White Top Festival, August 12-13 


The second annual White Top Mountain 
(Va.) Inter-State Folk Festival is to take 
place on August 12 and 13. Over 100 folk 
contestants and nearly 3,000 visitors attended 
last August, and a still larger attendance is 
anticipated this year. The celebration will 
open with an informal program and a square 
dance. Elimination contests in fiddle, banjo, 
bands, ballad singing and folk spirituals will 
be held on August 13. The final contests are 
scheduled for later in the day, followed by a 
program from the winners and others. 

John Powell, composer-pianist; Lamar 
Stringfield, North Carolina flutist, composer 
and conductor; and Dr. George Pullen Jack- 
son, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., are expected to take part again in 
next month’s festival. Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr., archivist of the Virginia Folk Lore 
Society, is to bring a recording machine to 
make permanent records of some of the best 
songs and tunes. 


Concert in Pittsfield, Mass. 


The season’s second chamber music con- 
cert at Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge’s temple 
of music in Pittsfield, Mass., was attended 
by an audience of 500. The Elshuco Trio 
performed J. Waldo Warner’s prize-winning 
composition, for which Mrs. Coolid idge 
awarded $1,000 at the Berkshire festival in 
1921. Quartets by César Franck and Bee- 
thoven also were played. 
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A MID-WEST SINGER 


HAZEL .MCGINLEY, 


contralto soloist of the Viennese Ensemble, 

and the Hello America program, heard over 

WTAM, Cleveland. She is soloist of the 

Akron (O.) Synagogue and a member of 

the First Presbyterian Church quartet. 
(Photo by Louvre, Inc.) 








Musical Events at Buffalo 
Centennial Celebration 


Rose Bampton and Edna Zahm, Guest 
Soloists 


Burrato, N. Y.—Music played an im- 
portant part in the ten-day program in cele- 
bration of the Buffalo Centennial, and all of 
the participants deserve credit for their share 
in the success of the undertaking. The Buf- 
falo Symphony Orchestra (John Ingram, 
conductor) maintained its high standards in 
the inaugural program given at Elmwood 
Music Hall and also furnished admirable ac- 
companiment for the soloist, Edna Zahm, 
concert and operatic soprano of New York, 
whom Buffalo proudly claims. Miss Zahm 
sang the Verdi aria, Ritorna vincitor from 
Aida, with vocal opulence and dramatic 
style, receiving an ovation at its conclusion 
and numerous recalls. 

At the second orchestral concert, given at 
Centennial Stadium, another singer born in 
Buffalo, Rose Bampton, contralto, made a 
fine impression in her Samson and Delilah 
aria, with orchestral accompaniment, and a 
group of songs, with Robert Hufstader at 
the piano. The music committee of the cen- 
tennial organization comprised Mrs. Walter 
P. Cooke, chairman; R. Leon Trick, execu- 
tive chairman; Marian de Forest, Mrs. 
Nathaniel G. Norton, William Gomph, and 
Williane Breach. The Buffalo orchestra ap- 
peared daily, in the production of the pag- 
eants, Deliverance (arranged and compiled 
by William Dodd Chenery), the trilogy, 
Romance of Buffalo (by Josephine Wilhelm 
Wickser), and the Masque of Civilization, 
written and produced by Rev. Edward B 
Dunn, S.J. 

The centennial chorus of 1,000 voices, the 
Philharmonic band under the direction of 
Max Rauchstadt, the Guido Chorus, Polish 
Singing Circle, Arbiter Saengerbund of the 
United States, Ukrainian Choir, Nurses 
Training School Glee Club, colored chorus, 
Harugari Frohsinn, girls glee club of the 
State Teachers College, Russian folk and 
sacred program, Italian symphonic program 
(featuring Cosmo Vullo, operatic soprano), 
and many others contributed to the music 
of the centennial. A Sunday afternoon 
vesper service was held, under the auspices 
of the Council of Churches, various church 
choirs participating, with William Benbow 
director, Bessie Pratt Fountain and Robert 
Hufstader, accompanists. A field mass was 
celebrated under the auspices of the Rt. Rev. 
William H. Turner, and the Catholic dio- 
cese of Buffalo, with the combined Catholic 
chorus of 400 voices, accompanied by the 
orchestra. Despite the inclemency of the 
weather, large audiences attended the daily 
programs and success met the efforts of the 
committee, headed by Fred Corey, general 
chairman. 

The Chromatic Club, in codperation with 
the Garret Club, gave an interesting after- 
noon program. Mary Larned and Evelyn 
Choate presented papers entitled A Résumé 
of Fifty Years of Music, from 1832-1882, 
and from 1882 to 1932. A quartet, Audrey 
Ely, Mary Reimanschneider, Frank Maguire 
and George Torge, directed by Robert Huf- 
stader, sang a group of old-time songs. 
Geraldine Ayres Ulrich, contralto soloist 
with Eva Rautenberg at the piano, con- 
tributed a group of solos. 

Jessamine Long, soprano, sang old-fash- 
ioned songs on the program given at the 
Historical Building. 

Marvin Burr issued invitations for a song 
recital given by some of his pupils at First 


MUSICAL 


Pilgrim Congregational Church; the large 
auditorium was filled by friends of the par- 
ticipants. The students acquitted themselves 
creditably, the average of attainment being 
high in excellence of tonal quality, interpre- 
tation, diction, and style. The capable ac- 
companists were Mrs. Hudson, Mrs. Jacobs, 
Miss Minot and Mr. Moss. 

Marguerite Davison presented a group of 
piano pupils in a musicale at her studio. The 
program of standard compositions was well 
performed and the audience was highly 
pleased with the results. 

A musicale by piano students of R. Leon 
Trick was offered at his studio. The large 
class, from the youngest to the more ad- 
vanced students, evidenced serious study and 
good training. The spontaneous applause of 
the listeners testified to their appreciation 
of the varied program. 

A recital by pupils of the Locke Primary 
Plan was arranged by Flora’ H. Locke and 
heard by a large audience in St. Luke’s Con- 
gregational Church, the interesting program 
and its excellence of presentation testifying 
to the teaching of Mrs. Locke. 

Isabelle W. Stranahan’s vocal students 
gave an enjoyable recital at the Town Club, 
a large number appearing with gratifying 
success. The friendly audience accorded 
them unstinted applause. Accompanists 
Pauline Minot and Esther Barhyte, con- 
tributed excellent support at the piano. 

Mrs. John Leonard Eckel’s artist-pupil, 
Helen Dutch, delighted the guests at Mrs. 
Eckel’s residence-studio in the performance 
of a taxing program of violin solos; Minnie 
Schultz at the piano sharing the honors. 
Miss Dutch is a young violinist who has 
been successful in many public appearances 
and does credit to her admirable training. 

ie «3 
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Hadley Cantata Given Pre- 


aN - - - 
miere in Philadelphia 
Belshazzar, with Composer as Conductor, 
Wins Enthusiasm from 5,000 


PHILADELPHIA.—Henry Hadley was guest 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus at Robin 
Hood Dell, July 16, in the premiére of his 
own cantata, Belshazzar. The work is a 
musical picturization of the Biblical feast 
when the monarch’s carousing is halted by 
the sight of the writing on the wall. This is 
a dramatic theme and Dr. Hadley has made 
the most of its tonal possibilities, both chor- 
ally and instrumentally. The score, in both 
its orchestral and vocal elements, is redolent 
with Oriental color, wild and Bacchantic for 
the feasting, solemn and portentous for the 
doom impending. Henri Scott, bass, sang 
the music allotted to Belshazzar. Olive 
Marshall, soprano, was his queen. The tenor 
role of the chronicler was taken by Bernard 
Poland. The chorus served to present the 
sycophantic populace, also singing, in part 
groups, the theme of fate, the Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharshin, sung in pianissimo, bring- 
ing the work to a dramatic conclusion. Dr. 
Hadley’s dynamic baton brought forth a per- 
formance of meticulous precision and electric 
response. Belshazzar is dedicated to Her- 
bert J. Tily, who trained the chorus. Other 
numbers on the program included Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont overture, Strauss’ tone 
poem, Don Juan and another Hadley choral 
work, In Music’s Praise. An audience of 
5,000 gave Dr. Hadley an ovation. 


Carnegie Hall Free Concerts 
Break Tradition of Forty- 
One Years 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, rector of the 
Riverside Memorial Church, will be the 
principal speaker at the dedication cere- 
monies of the Carnegie Hall free midday 
concerts, July 25, in the main auditorium of 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. Robert E. 
Simon, president of the company which 
owns the property, and Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, also will be heard during the hour 
otherwise devoted to an organ recital by 
Alexander D. Richardson. 

The purpose of the midday organ concerts 
is to afford a period of rest where, for half 
an hour at 12:30 p.m. daily (except Satur- 
day and Sunday), those who feel the need 
may have relaxation. 

This is the first time in the forty-one 
years that Carnegie Hall has been in exist- 
ence that the management has sponsored a 
free musical series. Each program will be 
broadcast by WOR. 


Third Week of Juilliard Summer 


Attractions 


The third week in the series of concerts 
offered at the Juilliard School, New York 
City, during its summer session, opens on 
July 25 with a piano recital by James Fris- 
kin. The following day Louis Persinger 
gives a violin program. July 27, Dr. John 
Erskine lectures; 28, Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson, conductor of the Westminster Choral 
Society speaks, followed with songs by 
Fraser Gange, baritone. July 29, Sigismund 
Stojowski, pianist, plays. 
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HARRIET COHEN 


English Pianist 
Returning to America for Season 1932-33 


Engaged as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Boston, November 11 and 12 


New York Recital, November 18 








Press Comments 














ENGLAND 


London Sunday Times 


Miss Harriet Cohen gave the impres- 
sion of serving the interests of the old 
music she had chosen with a quiet and 
single mind. One does not look for, in 
the Mozart piano concertos, 
— of the keyboard. Her readings 
were full of the loftier virtuosity of the 
mind: not otherwise will these precise 
and ancient forms flow with an illusion 
of effortless grace, as on this occasion. 


mere vir- 








London Daily Telegraph 

. . Into the Mozart she put just the 
right sort of daintiness—grace and ele- 
gance without sentimentality. 


The London Times 


. . Her Mozart was elegant with- 
out being finicking. 


London Morning Post 


The implied difference between the piano 
part of the Bach and that of Mozart, for 
example, was very definitely conveyed by 
a slight change in the quality of the tone; 
in the first it was clear-cut and precise, in 
the second it was more limpid and consecu- 
tive. . .. 


ITALY 
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Il Giornale d’Italia 


A numerous and select public crowded 
the Hall of the Unione Fraterna the other 
evenin to listen to the concert of this 
English “virtuosa” who is already favour- 
ably known in the larger European cities. 

. Precise technique, lyrical impetus and 
certain anti-academic liveliness are the 
principal notes which characterize the art 
of this gentle and prepossessing Miss, who 
knows how to draw out of the piano, to- 
ether with the most delicate blends of 
armony, also the most violent sonorous- 
ness. And thus she seemed to us especially 
in a Sonata in D Minor by Mozart. 


Il Telegrafo 

With exceptionally powerful technique 
the pianist, Harriet Cohen, executed musi- 
cal pieces by Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Brahms 
and De Falla on "Thursday evening at the 
Unione Fraterna Santa Cecilia. Miss 
Cohen has sought out the music of these 
composers which most suited her mechani- 
cal virtue of which she made ample use, 
sending the music lovers of good technique 
up in the air. Starting with a most per- 
fect Bach, Miss Cohen passed onto Mozart, 
revealing with a special elasticity of the 
fingers and with an exceptional weaving of 
sounds in the precious and delicate rhythm 
of the “Mozartian” musical line, her capa- 
bility, her perfect certainty, her undisputed 
mastery over the instrument... . 











Eco de Mergamo 


. We believe that others will agree 
with us in pronouncing her a pianist of a 
very high level. The selection of the pro- 
gramme was a first indication of the ripe- 
ness and poise of this artiste. One could 
not choose better: Bach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Brahms, De Falla and of these their nicest 
and least known compositions. The 
young lady . . . possesses in the highest 
degree fullness and clearness of tone and 
an efficiency of expression shown especially 
in Bach, Chopin and Brahms. Her powers 
are instinctive and acquired; both of the 
best. 


Il Giornale d'Italia 


P . The programme comprised various 
compositions by ach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Brahms, and De Falla... each finale of 
a tempo or of a composition provoked a 
veritable outburst of applause. In fact, 
the two choral preludes by Bach which 
opened the concert as well as the Sonata 
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in do magg. by Mozart as interpreted by 
Miss Cohen obtained a complete success. 
On the whole one admired the brilliance 
and elegance of touch of this young con- 
certista who knows how to interpret with 
fine originality, but quite faithfully, the 
most varied kinds of music, rendering them 
as live and real as the same reality which 
we live listening to them. 


La Nazione, Pisa 


La Cohen possesses the technical gifts 
of the best pianists; but to these she adds 
the specialty of a style having a versatility 
which is truly extraordinary, and this al- 
lows her to reach brilliant effects in the 
compositions, which form a programme 
however varied they may be. In fact she 
was able to convey the impression of the 
majestic and the imposing in Bach; then 
to gather herself to engrave with insur- 
passable elegance the sonata by Mozart. 


Seen eee a sana nea esas nebnnnnnnnnne 


Nuovo Giornale-Firenze 


. There followed Mozart with a 
Sonata in do magg. Harriet Cohen inter- 
prets this author in a delightful way. She 
does not seem to be the same person of 
the first part and she lets herself go, com 
pletely carried away by the verve and 
freshness of the great one of the “Sette- 
cento.” 





SPAIN 


Carlos Bosch in “El Imparcial” 


The English artist, Harriet Cohen, seems 
to specialize in the interpretation of ex- 
tremes, ranging from the classics of Mozart 
and Bach, in whose compositions she brings 
out the basic theme, with all her lofty 
emotion, master of herself and conscious of 
her powers, having no fear except that of 
failing to do justice to expression, which, 
however, this artist attains to perfection. 











A.M.S. in “A.B.C.” 


This fee English pianist, Harriet Cohen, 
has a predilection for the classics, and in- 
terpreting, as yesterday, Bach and Mozart, 
she seeks the o ression of the beautiful 
in a par ar nor Oy praiseworthy sincerity, 
which admirably fits the music, which she 
executes with dainty fingers, as if they were 
working a delicate piece of lace. Her 
merit was recognized, praised and ap- 
plauded with fervour by the audience. 
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WANTED: Music Critics TO REVIEW RADIO’S ART~ 
HInT COMING OF NEW BROADCASTING CHAIN 


Specialized Writing on Ether Events Seen As Vital Need 


Werrenrath May Become 


Artistic Director of Projected Third System 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


tered and mauled, abused and beaten, with 
only a rare soul or two to say a kind word. 
Except, of course, the official press depart- 
ments of the great companies. These ef- 
ficient news-scatterers feed vast acreages of 
press stories to the newspapers each day. 
Obviously, as music constitutes the major 
bulk of the studio output, the best men to 
handle this material are seasoned specialists. 
Discernment and intelligence would, theoreti- 
cally at least, be concentrated on broadcast 
music. The dramatic fellows and the sports 
room could contribute their own specialized 
events which needed their 


Six men were grouped in front of a radio 
set listening to an orchestra broadcast from 
ninety miles distant. Five of the men 
musicians of a high calibre; the other 
connected with a leading 


a city 
were 
was a music 
newspaper. 

“That sounds good. What is 

of the men, a conductor. 

“Some new composition, a symphonic suite 
by young who just returned from Ger- 
many,” replied the music critic, adding, “It 
does seem meaty and rather worth-while. 
Hope I hear it again. That composer has 
something to say.” services for the 

“But ye aring it now, aren’t you?” services. 
asked the other musicians At present, the commentators escape re- 

“Certainly.” smiled the music reviewer, sponsibility by repeating that nothing is so 
“but not officially. You can’t expect me to 
everything on the air, can you?” 
seriously: “But I will get 
Sunday article about this 
composer. Say, this was a pleasant 
this broadcast Good program, David Bottolph, 
orchestra and a performance worth of WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., was 
about.” married on June 8. Andy Son- 
listen to nella is spending his vacation operat- 
asked nusician, “I should think you ing his amateur short-wave station at 
would find excellent material in them.” his home. Pauline Haggard i 

“Very rarely,” said the music critic, “I summering in Salina, Kans. 
can't find the time with concerts on my hands Frederic Jencks, WOR _ announcer, 
night and all day Sunday. Besides, teaches singing in his spare time—if 
that is not my department.” any. Evelyn Simons was mar- 

“But there are many events broadcast ried on July 17 at her home near Bos- 
which are not given in the regular concert ton Wilfred Glenn went to 
halls, aren’t there?” insisted the musician. Easton, Pa., recently to attend the ex- 

“So I understand from my wife,” replied ercises at Lafayette College, from 
the reviewer. “Perhaps one of these days which his son Kenneth was graduat 
we critics will be obliged to cover the im ing. Alice Joy is making a talkie 
portant radio programs Until then—ex short in which her two children will 
cuse me.” participate. 

Soon a smaller 
flooding the roon 
an orchestra and a 
heard out the 
amusement 


critic 


’ asked 


u are he 





review 
Then he said 
something in my 


STATIC 


new 
serprise. director of music 
good 
writing 


“Don’t you many broadcasts ?” 
1 another 


every 


1 
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York was 
noises of 
The six 

pain 


New 
dinful 
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dead as yesterday’s program. True. 3ut 
brisk comments on the day's grind might 
And that program gives us_ the make tomorrow’s programs worthy of life 
’ mmented the second director the day after tomorrow. Sound criticism 
“The announcer gave an in might invigorate broadcasting. New stand- 
scription of the Dvorak New ards would be created. Worthy musicians 
1 Symphony, mispronouncing the would like it and certainly the public would 
mposer. And, as vou know, only a respond to intelligent guidance. The broad- 
part of the symphony was offered. That casting companies, the sponsors, the public, 
a symphony orchestra which plaved would be attracted to the newspapers which 
f support such constructive radio music critics. 
For a nation which makes best sellers of 
books like The Good Earth, the Outline of 
‘Nothing It - ot worth it History, Story of Philosophy will not falter 
I mix in radio affairs © in reading energetic broadc: asting reviews 
“Because thi s broadcast program will reacl penned by men of unquestioned authority. 
tens of thousands of people while a concer * * * 
hall performance only by 
few thousand at the most.” 
“But what does that 
the critic 
This man’s verdict Meanwhile, 
Icasting goes on its lumbering way, bat- 


men more in 
than 
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Werrenrath Speaks of a New Chain— 
A Sizzling Interview 
A third chain am be organized to compete 
with NBC and Columbia, backed by “an 
outstanding utilities figure with a clean rec- 
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ord and plenty of financial backing,” accord- 
ing to Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, until 
recently prominent in NBC as soloist, direc- 
tor and advisor. The artist is likely to di- 
rect the new organization’s artistic activi- 
ties. This statement is made by Werren- 
rath in the Asbury Park, N. J., Press. The 
artist does not mince words in his Asbury 
Park interview. This column last winter 
discussed in Uetail the eminent baritone’s 
association with the NBC, as director of the 
National Oratorio Society. 

Referring to the reduction in the number 
of commercial programs on the air, Werren- 
rath declares that present economic condi- 
tions have nothing to do with this abandon- 
ment of broadcasting. “The truth is,” he 
states, “that some of the advertisers are go- 
ing back to the newspapers, magazines and 
beco ming interested in motion pictures. 

“There has been too much boop-a-doop 
and not enough artistry on the radio. 
When the chains do give high class enter- 
tainment, they think it necessary to inter- 
rupt the program in order to make the pro- 
gram plain to their audience. It is wrong 
to treat the listeners like a lot of dumb-bells. 
If they are that dumb the ‘quality adver- 
tiser’ is wasting his money.” Werrenrath 
suggested that instead of cutting in on the 
actual performance of the Metropolitan 
broadcasts, the official narrator, Deems Tay- 
lor, might be given an extra fifteen minutes 
at the beginning to explain the opera. 

“Cheap programs,” concluded Werrenrath, 
“should be left to the toothpaste advertisers 
and others selling everyday necessities.” 
3ut why have any cheap programs on the 
rumored new chain? 

* * * 
Restricting Popular Airs 

“The once prevalent complaint that popu- 
lar numbers were repeated all too frequently 
on the air is no longer applicable in the case 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Heroic efforts of program officials to pre- 
vent excessive repetition have been effec- 
tive.’ So reads a Columbia bulletin this 
week. The statement follows: 

A representative week of program ac- 
tivities on “= Columbia network shows that 
a total of 531 popular numbers were pre- 
sented in the various presentations com- 
prising 126 hours of broadcasting. Of these 
531 selections more than half, a total of 293, 
were played but once during the entire week 

Specifically, in order to prevent monoto- 
nous repetition of numbers on the air. the 
Columbia network has established a_ rule 
prohibiting the presentation of the same 
piece at intervals of less than two hours. 
Therefore in the eighteen hours of broad- 
casting during a single day, it is impossible 
for a given number to be heard more than 
six times, a maximum rarely approximated. 
At the height of their popularity, songs are 
sometimes broadcast as many as five times 
in one day, that record having been set by 
My Mom recently. But the overwhelming 
majority of songs are played but once in a 
day, and as shown above, usually but once 
in an entire week 

Lullaby of the Leaves held the record for 
most frequent performances during the 
week surveyed, having been played eighteen 
times. Paradise was a close second with 
seventeen performances and One Hour With 
You took third place with fourteen. After 
these numbers, the list tapered off quickly 
and such popular numbers as Of Thee I 
Sing and Ol’ Man River counted but four 
presentations each 

Among the more interesting unvital sta 
tistics revealed in the Columbia report was 
the fact that the “I’s” have it—alphabetically 
sneaking. The syllogism might run_ like 
this: popular songs must deal with love; to 
make love, one must begin with “T”; there 
fore “I” is the most popular letter in the al 
phabet in so far as song titles are concerned. 
Sixty titles of the 531 listed began with that 
letter, and “W” came in second with fifty- 
one. No one has yet written Xerxes. I Love 
You, or Zither. Stay Wav From My Door, 
so the letters “X” and “Z” find no place in 
the list of songs. At this writing the 
laurel wreath for originality in titles has not 
been awarded. but the leading contenders are 
Papa de da da and Um gum choo gum 

* * om 


Depression Hits Amos and Andy Theme 
Music 

What an agony on the air each night at 
the witching hour of the toothpaste 
entertainers. To save $500 a week, or in 
the interest of art, or something, the Amos 
and Andy sponsors have banished the piano 
and string quintet, substituting an organ for 
the Briel Perfect Song germ-theme. If 
you have not listened to Amos and Andy for 
the past year or two, turn it on tonight for 
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AMY GOLDSMITH, 
coloratura soprano, was guest artist last 
month on the Chevrolet Hour, and sang the 
role of Elsie in Gilbert & Sullivan’s Yeo- 

men of the Guard over WEAF. 


a bitter moment or two and you will under- 
stand what we mean. Each month the fea- 
ture costs some $225,000, not counting the 
amount now saved by eliminating the musi- 
cians. 
* * * 
Announcers and Diction 

Is broadcasting to alter our habits in 
speech and song? Here is a sensible letter 
in the New York Times from A. Jamie- 
son, a teacher: 

3eyond question, radio has the oppor- 

tunity and the ability to be the greatest and 
best educational institution in the United 
States. Literally, from the cradle to the 
grave we listen in, expecting and hoping that 
we shall be instructed as well as entertained 
by our teachers, the announcers. How is 
radio satisfying these anticipations ? By 
making mistakes in pronunciation that would 
shame a grammar-school child; by display- 
ing sheer ignorance and utter carelessness 
that are unpardonable. 

“From casual auditions 
supposedly best stations, 
within a short period, I quote: entire (very 
widely used), devotees, radio (of course), 
decade, barbarious, heighth (universal), 
Ameriker, JIoway, goverment, Hywayhia 
(!), sacrifiss, peaceify, columnist, recker- 
nize, E’erin, base-o, enginuity, modren, sine 
dee (!!) o-ficials, pap-al, ottermobile, Artic, 
influence. The list could be augm@nted by 
any intelligent listener. : 

“Moreover, announcers constantly prac- 
tice the strange custom of substituting azw 
for any and every short or unfortunate 
enough to occur in an English word. For 
instance: histawric, mawral, Awregon, Flaw- 
rida, fawren and fawn, majawrity, minaw- 
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rity, fawrest, cawrect, cawresponding, awra- 
tion, and so on and so on. Unhappily, this 
usage is spreading only too far and too fast, 
as was evidenced at the recent political con- 
ventions when orators of experience and edu- 
cation permitted themselves to fall into this 
execrable habit. If men of position, respect- 
ed and admired, are inclined to follow the 
leadership of these pseudo teachers, what 
will our children and grandchildren do? 

“It is a sad experience for one who has 
been a teacher for more than three decades 
to realize that such unforgivable mistakes 
are being disseminated among millions of 
hearers every day in the year by those whose 
first aim and wish should be accuracy. The 
pity of it is that those presumably in author- 
ity, as well as some prominent announcers, 
evidently are of the opinion that such mat- 
ters are of no importance, or that they per- 
sonally are beyond and above criticism and 
advice; otherwise they would at least ac- 
knowledge the receipt of letters on this sub- 
ject sent them with friendly intent. Five 
minutes a day spent by an announcer with a 
critic would clear up the whole question of 
pronunciation for the time being, and a bit 
of practice would make perfect. 

“Mention could readily be made of other 
exasperating habits constantly voiced over 
the air, but they are harmless from an educa- 


tional viewpoint.” 
* 


Back to “Personality” 

“Advertisers, agencies, and stations have 
been so busy with the development of the 
commercial side of radio that little real 
thought has been given to the absolute func- 
tion of a radio broadcast,” says Walter J. 
Neff, of WOR. “Broadcasting is the liv- 
ing, visiting ambassador of the concern 
which sponsors the program. Except for 
the fact that a physical presence is lacking 
in the home where a radio set is located, 
everything else remains exactly the same as 
if that advertiser’s representative actually 
entered the home and discussed what he had 
to say with the prospective purchaser. Be- 
cause of the lack of a physical presence, en- 
tertainment is used to attract the listener. 

“Now we come to the other part of the 
radio program, which is of vital importance, 
namely, that which is said on the program. 
It might be well at this time to mentally 
consider your favorite program—think of 
what the announcer said on that program 
and how he said it. The chances are 100 to 
one that the words which come to you in 
your own home, with possibly your wife and 
child listening too, were not said in the same 
manner that they would have been said had 
that announcer been there in person to tell 
you the same thing. The whole speech was 
unnatural. In the light of this last thought, 
the spoken parts of our present-day pro- 
grams seem rather ridiculous. 

“Any advertisement, whether it be via 
radio or the printed word, is prompted by 
a desire to catch the eye or ear of a possible 
purchaser and tell him about the product 
that you desire him to use. If it were pos- 
sible for the advertiser to do so, the best 
plan would be to call at each home, sit down 
with the housewife or the man of the home, 
and present his problem sincerely and in the 
most friendly spirit of which a salesman is 
capable. If he did it otherwise, the chances 
are that sales would not result. We actually 
do this in radio but very few of us think of 
it in just that way. 

“In order to do what I suggest here, it 
would be necessary perhaps to revise our 
present announcers’ technic in making an- 
nouncements ; or perhaps, get new blood into 
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MUSICAL 


NETWORK 


Cesare Sodero, who conducts an NBC 
symphony orchestra several times each week, 
has been invited to direct two concerts of 
the Philadelphia Opera Company during its 
series of summer programs. 


* Jessica leeaatens ie “left the Cities Ser- 
vice program to take her first vacation in 
six years. Countess Olga Albani is filling 
her place on the program, which is under 
the direction of Rosario Bourdon. Miss 
Dragonette plans to return to the air Sep- 
tember 1 

* * + 

The Bamberger Little Symphony (Philip 
James conducting) recently played Charles 
Maduro’s Trianon and Scherzo Espagnole. 

* 


Nell Burt is being featured in a weekly 
series of programs over WPCH. 
* * * 


Harry Budinger, xylophonist, was a soloist 
during the Armour program of July 9, 
broadcast through NBC stations. Edna Kel- 
logg, a male quartet and Roy Shield’s or- 
chestra were other attractions. 


The thirty-fourth weekly musicale of the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios was broadcast 
over WABC on July 7 by Florence Misgen, 
soprano, Blanche Gaillard, pianist, and Frank 
La Forge, composer-pianist. 

* *k * 


Frank Luther recently appeared as solo- 
ist on the Hollywood Nights program with 
Gene Rodemich’s orchestra over an NBC 
network. 

* * * 

Richard Denes, a young baritone, can be 
heard frequently over WINS. For more 
than three years Mr. Denes was associated 
with station WGN in Chicago. 

ea 


WINS will broadcast a series of three 
concerts on the mall in Central Park this 
summer in memory of Elkan Naumburg who 
donated the mall bandstand to the city a 
number of years ago. The first of these con- 
certs was heard on July 4. A symphony 
orchestra instead of the usual band was on 
the bandstand for the broadcast, with Franz 
Kaltenborn conducting. 

* * * 

Harold Stokes, with his orchestra of _sev- 

enteen men, is replacing Morgsa L. East- 





the field. It might waibiad: be even better 
to assign an exclusive announcer to each and 
every commercial program which goes on 
the air, so that that particular announcer 
would be the true representative of one ad- 
vertiser alone, and would tell in a simple, 
friendly, natural way the message he has to 
convey, exactly in the same way as though 
he were actually in the room with the 
listener and talking to him directly. On 
first thought, it would appear that monotony 
might creep in. This is not so, however, be- 
cause each person has a different personality, 
insuring variety, if the natural personality of 
that speaker were actually projected into the 
microphone and out of the loud speaker. It 
is not possible for everyone to do this. Note 
the failure of some of our most outstanding 
stage personalities when presented before 
the microphone. 

“Let us go back several years in broad- 
casting. You will recall how popular an- 
nouncers were at that time. People did not 
tune in to a specific program. They tuned 
to their favorite announcer, irrespective of 
the program. Let us analyze the reason for 
this. That was in the days when an an- 
nouncer could, in his individual way, inter- 
pose his own personality into a program, and 
was not stilted by the continuity written for 
him by someone else. The popularity of the 
announcer disappeared almost entirely 
when his personality was hampered by con- 
tinuities that were written by another per- 
son. With the disappearance of the an- 
nouncer’s popularity, the people tuned to 
programs, the announcer becoming merely 


COURIER 


OF NEWS 


man as conductor on the Carnation broad- 
cast while the latter is on vacation. The 
soloists on this NBC program are Reinhold 
Schmidt, basso, and Cyril Pitts, tenor. 

x * 


Ross MacLean, baritone from Canada, 
who was heard on the radio for the first time 
a few months ago as guest artist of the 
Nestle program, has returned to that pro- 
gram for an extended series. Leonard Joy 
and his orchestra continue on the hour, which 
is heard through an NBC network. 

* * * 

Leo Reisman and his orchestra played se- 
lections composed by other radio artists dur- 
ing a recent Pond’s program. Among those 
whose works were heard were Carmen Lom- 
bardo, Jack Little and Rafael Hernandez. 

* * * 

Carol Deis, soprano, Fred Hufsmith, tenor, 
and J. Alden Edkins, bass, were the solo- 
ists during the first broadcast of a new 
series of operatic concerts presented by the 
National Broadcastiing Company. The or- 
chestra was under the direction of Cesare 
Sodero. 

* * * 

A male trio was heard with Alice Mock, 
soprano soloist, and Josef Koestner’s orches- 
tra during a recent Household Hour. 

* 


A novelty duet of trumpet and trombone 
played by John Wolf and Jerry Cimera was 
offered during the Midweek Musicale, which 
features Harry Kogen and his orchestra. 

* * * 


Ruth Lyon and Charles Howard con- 
tributed a duet during the program offered 
recently by Harry Kogen and his orchestra 
on an NBC chain. 


An all-Chopin program played by Mme. 
Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg was a _ recent 
broadcast. 

* * * 

Sam Robbins and his orchestra have sailed 
for Bermuda. They will fulfill an engage- 
ment at the Hotel Bermuda. 

* * * 


Max Pilzer offered the Bach double con- 
certo as his contribution to the Hoffman 
Hour of July 29. The broadcast, under the 
direction of William Daly, came through 
WOR 





a reader of commercial credits, and because 


he might be heard at seven o’clock, extoll- 
ing the virtues of a concern selling fur 
wraps, and at eight o’clock telling of a 
marvelous dentifrice, and again at nine 
o’clock giving the vitamin content and health 
building quality of a tomato juice cocktail, 
he lost his value. The listener took for 
granted the things he said, paying no atten- 
tion to them, figuring his job required that 
he rave on. 

“What I am suggesting is not entirely new. 
The present trend toward the use of a 
master of ce remonies on programs shows a 
groping for the way out. Nor is what I 
suggest revolutionary. Our present pro- 
gram standards can remain the same—the 
only change would be in the fact that the an- 
nouncer must speak in exactly the same way 
he would were it possible for him to be pres- 
ent in the home of every listener at the time 
he is being heard through the loud speaker. 
If this were done, I believe great progress 
would be made in the field of commercial 
broadcasting. . 

“Radio, hi andicapped by the lack of actual 
personal contact, cannot achieve more than 
personal contact. Sales are rarely made at 
the first or even third or fourth call. Why 
expect from radio what is not possible in 
person? Allow the personality selected to 
tell your story to the radio audience enough 
times to get acquainted, and if he is sincere, 
human and natural, he will win friends by 
the hundreds, and friends generally are 
guided by what he says—if he knows what 
he is talking about.” 





Brewer was born in Kentland, Ind. 


the rudiments of playing. 


clarinet in the band. 


toured the West with them. 
gave him the nickname Ted. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
TED BREWER 


Twenty-three years ago—on October 26, 
At an early age he insisted on hearing music 
practically continuously and finally, in desperation, his mother, a pianist, taught him 
His first instrument—a cornet—was secured by trading 
his bicycle and before long he was playing in his home town band. 
he was eleven Ted Brewer was receiving five dollars for doubling on cornet and 


When he was thirteen, Ted’s family moved to Columbus, 
that he organized his_first orchestra, playing for all the high Be s social affairs. 
After a few more years of study he joined an orchestra appearing in vaudeville and 
It was his imitation of Ted Lewis in this act that 


After completing music courses at Knox College, he returned to the stage and 
there met Paul Tremaine, who was forming an orchestra. 
double on twenty instruments and arrange as well, 
with this unit that he came to New York. 
with which he now broadcasts on a Columbia network. 

Ted Brewer’s newest musical endeavor is composing classical music. 
excellent horseman and his hobby is drawing portraits in soft pencil. 


1909, to be exact—Maynard Stewart 


By the time 


, and it was there 


Since Ted was able to 
Tremaine hired him. It was 
Last year he gathered his own orchestra, 


He is an 


NEW CBS PRESS HEAD 
Paul W. White, newly appointed publicity 
director of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Mr. White, the network’s news editor 
for the past year and a half, was for many 
years a staff correspondent of the United 
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A distinguished Chicagoan soon may be- 
come associated in an important artistic and 
executive capacity with the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Perhaps this item ‘will help you... . A 
certain singer received a high rating in the 
record book kept by all program depart 
ments. One or two engagements fol- 
lowed the audition. . Unquestionably the 
artist was satisfactory, yet no real results 
materialized. Recently this artist had 
her eyes opened. . Despite her excellent 
rating she was down in the book as posses 
sing an “unfortunate studio personality.” 

Her singing was exceptional, but she 
was aloof in her personal contacts with other 
artists, and somehow always managed to 
irritate the staff and her colleagues. 

The air of superiority frequently worn by 
greenlings cost this handsome girl and tal- 
ented singer a number of bookings. : 

So it appears that broade: isting in addition 
to its other virtues is teaching musicians to 
become balanced, integrated social creatures. 


Our British friends find the broadcasting 
business good, thank you. Last year, 
for instance, the entire revenue of the gov 
ernment radio monopoly, the British Broad 
casting Company, was $5,274,000, an increase 
of $740,000 over 1930. Expenses, in 
cluding fees to artists, increased by $287,000, 
these expenditures amounting to $2,500,000 

Also, the number of listeners increased 
819,000, bringing the total of subscription 
throughout the British Isles, except the Irish 
Free State, to 4,400,000. . For about 
$2.50 apiece these set owners may listen to 
excellent programs without any publicity 
blahing : 
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Berlin Opera Restores 


Verdi's Sicilian Vespers 


Not First-Class Verdi But a Box-Office Success—Verdi Tinc- 
tured With Meyerbeer—Gianni Schicchi in Modern Dress 


Bertin.—In digging up Verdi’s Sicilian 
Vespers the Staatsoper may not have ac- 
quired such a treasure as the Municipal 
Opera did in Macbeth, but it probably has 
enriched its repertoire with a temporarily 
useful item. The work is far from one of 
Verdi’s strongest, though it speaks in his 
well known accents and the lion’s claw may 
be felt in many of its pages. It does not 
compare with Macbeth or Simon Boccane- 
gra; it is inferior to La Forza del Destino, 
Don Carlos and The Masked Ball. It has 
not maintained itself even in this age of 
German Verdi worship in towns like Stutt- 
gart, Altenberg and Gotha. It failed to re- 
tain public favor in Zurich, which took it 
up some time ago. But these towns did not 
hear it in a made-to-order version of the 
sort which has been prepared specially for 
3erlin consumption. 

Sicilian Vespers was composed for the 
Paris Opéra on the occasion of the Exposi- 
tion of 1855. Verdi wrote it according to 
those French operatic specifications which 
always cramped his style and which other- 
wise distressed him when he was obliged to 
tailor something to Parisian taste. He re- 
belled against the libretto which Scribe 
palmed off on him (he never learned till 
many years later that it had been written 
originally under the title of I1 Duca d’Alba 
for Donizetti, who would have none of it) 
and struggled vainly to induce that callous 
tyrant to alter the last act. The opera 
shows time and again the constraint and 
perplexity under which the composer 
labored. It is always good Verdian theatre, 
but the trail of Meyerbeerian artifice is over 
the greater part of it. Rarely does it ring 
entirely true. 

A Bioop-anp-THUNDER PLOT 

The plot concerns itself, of course, with 
that period of French misrule in thirteenth- 
century Sicily which culminated in the St. 
Bartholomew-like massacre of 1282. Mont- 
fort, the French regent, is the long-lost 
father of the fiery young Sicilian patriot, 
Arrigo. Arrigo loves Duchess Elena, sister 
of the Austrian Duke Frederick and, to- 
gether with her, enters into a conspiracy 
against the French, engineered by one Gio- 
vanni da Procida. In due course Arrigo 
learns the truth of his paternity. whereupon 
follows the usual struggle between love and 
filial duty. By finally placating his father, 
the youth wins the hand of his beloved 
Elena, only to perish with his bride and his 
parent in the massacre fomented by the con- 
spiring Procida. All this is, naturally, good 
old stock-in-trade material of Meyerbeerian 
grand opera and one is again and again re- 
minded of The Dumb Girl of Portici and 
The Huguenots, though without the ad- 
vantage resting on the side of Verdi’s work. 

The duty of grooming the piece for the 
Staatsoper was entrusted to Dr. Julius 
Kapp, who edited it much as he did The 
Huguenots. Many of his improvements are 
merely academic and far-fetched, others re- 
sult in time-saving. It is believed that the 
opera would have gotten on without these 
various alterations designed to serve a dra- 
matic logic about which ninety-nine out of 
a hundred opera-goers never bother their 
heads. 

Verpt TINCTURED WITH MEYERBEER 

Beyond the Bolero and the bass aria, O tu 
Palermo, the general public knows little or 
nothing of the music of Sicilian Vespers. 
Truth to tell, a great deal of this music— 
especially in the first half of the opera—is 
cheap and circusy. It is not until the scene 
between father and son that the composer’s 
inspiration begins to strike fire. In the 
larger ensembles and finales his pages, how- 
ever vigorous, are tinctured with Meyerbeer. 
The mordant power of Macbeth and the hot 
blood of Trovatore and Rigoletto are curbed 
and dammed to no small extent by the ruth- 
less conventions of the style and speech of 
grand opera. The melodic quality of the 
music is never Verdi at his most salient. 
Compared with the much earlier Macbeth, 
for instance, the score is quite tentative and 
stereotyped. 

Nevertheless, Sicilian Vespers will enjoy 
a prosperous career in Berlin so long as it 
is as superbly sung as it was at this pre- 
miére. With a star cast that included Helge 
Roswaenge, Heinrich Schlusnus, Emmanuel 
List and Anni Konetzni, the performance 
reached bel canto levels and an approxima- 
tion of the true Italian style such as has not 
vet been heard in Germany. Sicilian Ves- 
pers at the Staatsoper is first and last a 
matter of beautiful singing. As to the spec- 
tacular elements of the production, there 
may be room for differences of opinion. 
But there could be none as to the showing 
made on the first night by Schlusnus (whose 
delivery of Montfort’s big aria threatened to 
hold up the performance till a repetition was 


forthcoming) or as to the superb vocalism 
of Roswaenge (reminding one of Martinelli 
at his best) and of List. Erich Kleiber con- 
ducted more like a fiery Italian than like a 
Viennese. 

REMOUNTING Two FavoriTEs 


The season’s final novelty at the Stadt- 
ische Opera was a production of Petrouchka, 
in honor of Stravinsky’s fiftieth birthday, 
and the first presentation at the Charlotten- 
burg house of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi, 
which the Germans idolize almost as they 
do Verdi’s Falstaff. The Stravinsky work 
was flatly disappointing. To begin with, the 
drowsy, unimaginative Robert Denzler is no 
interpreter of this flashing, mordant score 
and, added to that, the choreography of Liz- 
zie Maudrik, by deliberately departing from 
Diaghileff precedents, forfeited most of the 
bite and tragic irony of the piece. The whole 
treatment was dull, pointless, heavy-handed. 
Gianni Schicchi, with Gerhard Hiisch, Eliza- 
beth Friedrich and Hans Fidesser in the 
leading parts of a well drilled ensemble, 
fared much better even though the incorrigi- 
ble Wilhelm Reinking chose to dress the 
characters not in the thirteenth century cos- 
tumes prescribed by Puccini, but in the fash- 
ions of today. Herpert F. Peyser. 


Charlotte Boerner Under Judson 
Management 


Charlotte Boerner, German soprano of the 
Staatsoper, Berlin, and the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, has signed a con- 
tract with Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, division of Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration, whereby that organization becomes 
her exclusive representative for concert and 
radio in this country. Miss Boerner is the 
daughter of Frau Professor Hildegard Boer- 
ner, concert and oratorio singer of Central 
Europe. During her childhood Artur 
Nikisch was a frequent guest in the home 
of her parents. 

Miss Boerner was educated at the Con- 
vent of St. Ursuline, Melsbroeck, Belgium, 
and started singing lessons under her moth- 
er at the age of fifteen. In September, 
1923 she made her début as Madam Butter- 
fly at the Dresden Staatsoper. A month 
later she appeared for the first time at the 
Berlin Opera. Following this engagement, 
Max von Schillings, then general intendant, 
gave her a four-year contract. 

Other roles which Miss Boerner has sung 
at the Berlin State Opera include Sophie in 
Rosenkavalier during a Strauss Festival, 
under the direction of the composer; the 
Komponist in Ariadne, under Max Von 
Schillings; the title part in Christelflein at 
the Pfitzner Festival, under the composer’s 
baton. Under Erich Kleiber she has been 
heard in the Jenufa of Janacek, The Tales 
of Hoffmann, Fidelio, Barber of Bagdad, 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. 

The soprano has made appearances at the 
Berlin Philharmonic concerts. At the Ber- 
lin Singakademie, under Prof. Georg Schu- 

mann, she has sung in Brahms’ Requiem, 
The Damnation of Faust by Berlioz, Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony, Mahler’s fourth 
symphony, the Bach St. Matthew and St. 
John Passions, Haydn’s Creation and Sea- 
sons. 

She has appeared also at the Berlin Con- 
certs for Contemporary Works in composi- 
tions by Josef Marx, Felix Weingartner, 
Leo Bloch; and has sung under the com- 
posers and conductors Erich Korngold, 
Franz Schrecker and Georg Sebastian. 

Between seasons, Miss Boerner gave guest 
performances at the principal opera and 
concert centres in Hamburg, Potsdam, Dus- 
seldorf, Leipsic, Breslau, Dresden, Munich, 
Zoppot, The Hague, Amsterdam, Paris and 
Nice. 

On March 5, 1931, Miss Boerner made 
her American début with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera as Marguerite in Faust. Re- 
éngaged by the Philadelphia Grand Opera, 
Miss Boerner was heard last season as 
Chrysothemis in Strauss’ Elektra under 
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LILY PONS 
snapped in France with Max Dearly, her 
first theatrical director. 








Fritz Reiner; Marguerite in Faust; Nedda 
in Pagliacci; and in the English version of 
Ravel’s The Spanish Hour. Miss Boerner 
created the title role in the world premiére 
of Respighi’s Mystery-Triptych, Maria 
Egiziaca, under the composer’s direction, 
March 16, 1932, at Carnegie Hall with the 
New York Philharmonic. 


Career of Sanjuan 
(Continued from page 7) 
recent European trip the composer conducted 
the Madrid Symphony Orchestra in the first 
performance in that city of his Liturgia 
Negra and Rondo Fantastico. Sanjuan also 
conducted this orchestra in the first concert 
of Pan-American music in Madrid, introduc- 
ing works of Ruggles, Cowell and Riegger to 
the Spanish public, as well as his own Sones 
de Castilla. His Afrodita and Campesina also 
have been performed by the Madrid orches- 
tra. Leopold Stokowski led the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in a reading of Sanjuan’s Cas- 
tilla and recently it was presented by Slo- 
nimsky at a Pan-American concert in Berlin. 


Toscanini to Open Philharmonic 
Season 


Arturo Toscanini, who recently conducted 
Debussy’s La Mer in Paris in memory of 
the French composer, has returned to Italy 
to spend the summer with his family in a 
villa at San Giovanni on Lago Maggiore. 
Toscanini is to open the New York Phil- 
harmonic’s ninety-first season at Carnegie 
Hall, October 6. 
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Galli-Curci Gives Four Concerts 
to Crowded Houses in Sydney 


Imperial Grand Opera Company Continues 
in Its Productions 


Sypney, AUSTRALIA.—It is seven years 
since Galli-Curci toured Australia, and her 
reappearance at the Town Hall was a mem- 
orable evening. The popularity of the color- 
atura soprano and her personal charm were 
demonstrated by the warmth of enthusiasm 
shown after each song. The season consist- 
ed of four concerts, each of which had a 
crowded house and numerous demands for 
encores. Her program included Lo, Here 
the Gentle Lark, Echo Song, Qui la Voce 
from I Puritani, Bishop’s Mocking Bird and 
groups of Italian, German and English art 
songs. 

Homer Samuels, who as _ accompanist 
shared the honors, appeared also as soloist, 
played Debussy’s Reverie, Golliwog’s Cake 
Walk, Palmgren’s May Night and Morris’ 
Uncle Remus. 

On June 4 her Majesty’s Theatre was 
packed for Faust. Signorina Valobra, as 
Marguerite, sang the Jewel Song _ with 
artistry. Her duets with Primo Montenari 
impressed the enthusiastic audience. Albino 
Marone, in the character of Mephistopheles, 
proved a fine interpreter. Primo Montenari, 
as Faust, sang Salve Dinora with telling 
effect. 

Through the courtesy of the management 
of the Williamson Imperial Grand Opera 
Company, a charity matinee was held at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, June 8 The proceeds 
were donated to the Day Nursery Associa- 
tion, University Settlement and Rachel 
Foster Hospital. The principals who gave 
their services were Signora Pagliughi, Grace 
Angelau, Evelyn Hall, Joan Hammond, Sig- 
nors Alfieri, Michel Fiore, Franco Izal, Roy 
Glasheen. A Dutch auction was held in the 
interval and autographed gramophone rec- 
ords of Grand Forte’s songs were sold 

Signorina Valobra of the Imperial Grand 
Opera Company, sang at the Sunday eve- 
ning concert in aid of a cot at the Royal 
Alexandria Hospital for Children. The 
Josef Kretschman Club supports this by an 
annual effort. An ovation by a large audi- 
ence greeted her after a dramatic rendering 
of Eben Ne Ando-Lontano and Pergolesi’s 
Zit Zit from La Serva Padrona. Her encore 
was Schubert’s Marguerite at the Spinning 
Wheel. Other artists contributing were Carl 
Budden, Morris and Ray Fox, violinist. 

John Brownlee, Australian baritone, after 
an absence of five years, has returned to 
Australia. For two years he has been a 
baritone at the Grand Opéra House, Paris. 
Under the management of Dan O’Connor, 
he intends opening his Australian tour in 
Melbourne and later in Sydney. His con- 
certs will be held during Music Week at 
the City Hall, on August 27, September 1 
and 13. Rita Miller, coloratura soprano, 
will tour with him. 

The Federal Government has appointed a 
new broadcasting commission. The mem- 
bers are Charles Lloyd Jones, chairman; 
Herman Brookes, R. B. Orchard, Mrs. 
Claude Couchman and Prof. R. S. Watts. 

The first in a series of afternoon concerts, 
which were popular last year, was held at 
the State Conservatorium on June 11. Dr. 
Arundel Orchard conducted the State Con- 
servatorium Orchestra. Included in the pro- 
gram were Schubert’s overture, Magic Harp, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel Overture and 
Dream Music, Wagner’s Lohengrin prelude 
act III, and Entry of the Gods into Wal- 
valla. 

Music Week will be held from August 
27 to September 3. RoJand Foster of the 
State Conservatorium has been elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Foster arrived in Sydney with 
Dame Clare Butt and Kennerley Rumford 
in 1912 and remained here. He was ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff of the State 
Conservatorium and has been responsible for 
the training of many vocalists. He is a 
Fellow of the Guild Hall School of Music. 

Clifford Ball gave three recitals on the 
University Memorial Carillon. The distin- 
guished visitor was one of the leading caril- 


lonists who played on the New Zealand War 
Memorial Carillon in London and, at the 
request of the government, was present at 
its inauguration in Auckland on Anzac Day, 
1932. He was a student in Malines under 
Denym. His program consisted of Chopin’s 
nocturne E Flat and Funeral March, Lon- 
donderry Air, Love’s Old Sweet Song, and 
Ye Banks and Braes. 

Emilio Rossi, conductor of the Imperial 
Grand Opera Company, produced his new 
overture Isabella Orsini for the first time 
during the interval of acts of Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor. Cheering greeted him and the 
audience demanded a speech. The perform- 
ance was broadcast with Lucia from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre by the Amalgamated 
Wireless of Australia. RF 


Sigma Alpha lota Board Meeting 
in August 


The annual meeting of the executive board 
of Sigma Alpha Iota, national professional 
music fraternity for women, takes place 
August 26, 27 and 28 in the Allerton Hotel, 
Chicago. At this meeting, in conjunction 
with general fraternity business, special at- 
tention will be given to advancing the vari- 
ous national projects sponsored by the fra- 
ternity. One of these projects is the Sigma 
Alpha Iota contribution to the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterboro, N. H. This has taken 
the form of a cottage known as Pan’s Cot- 
tage, consisting of six sleeping rooms, living 
rooms and studios, which was built and 
furnished in 1918, presented to the colony 
and maintained ever since by the fraternity. 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell is an honorary 
member of Sigma Alpha Iota. Pan’s Cot- 
tage records show that among those who 
have enjoyed its hospitality are Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Mabel W. Daniels, Tadeusz 
Jarecki, Marion Bauer, Ethel Glenn Hier, 
Mary Howe, Helen Sears, Miss Armstrong, 
Charles Haubiel; writers and poets, Fred- 
erick Ballard, Dorothy and Du Bose Hey- 
ward, Abbie Farewell Brown, Isabel Fiske 
Conant, Louise Driscoll, Constance Mayfield 
Rourke, Lenore Speyer, Esther Willard 
Bates, Chard Smith, Kenneth Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs. Padriac Colum, Grace Hazard 
Conkling, Louise Dutton, Marie Gilchrist, 
Eva Goldbeck, Eloise Parkhurst Hugienin, 
Emery E. Neff and Wanda Fraiken Neff, 
Mrs. Daniel A. Reed, Kathryn White Ryan, 
Nancy Byrd Turner, Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer, Edna Yost, Eda Lou Walton, Mir- 
iam Vedder, Helen S. Santmyer, Frances 
Frost; painters, Mr. and Mrs. John Hartell, 
Girolama Piccoli, Mr. and Mrs. W. W 
Quirt and Margaret Spicer-Simson; sculp- 
tors, George Stonehill, and Miss Clapp. 

Other projects fostered by the fraternity 
include the Hazel E. Ritcmey Loan Fund, 
named for the late national president, the 
National Scholarship Fund, and the fund for 
erecting a Sigma Alpha Iota National House 
in Chicago. Headquarters for this latter 
project have recently been established at the 
Hotel Allerton in Chicago. Prior to the 
coming board meeting, Gertrude Evans, na- 
tional president, is to visit the MacDowell 
Colony for special conference with Mrs. 
MacDowell. 

Those in attendance at the August meet- 
ing in Chicago will be Gertrude Evans, 
Ithaca, N. Y., president; Mrs. J. T. Quin- 
lan, Portland, Ore., first vice-president; Mrs. 
Oliver Saunders, Chicago, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. H. Roberts, Denver, Colo., 
secretary; Mrs. Frank Geimer, New York 
City, treasurer; Mrs. Alma Blegen, Fargo, 
N. D., chaplain; Mrs. C. M. Sale, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., editor and executive sec- 
retary; Elizabeth Campbell, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., one of the founders and chairman of 
the finance committee; Mrs. George Pep- 
pard, Detroit, Mich., president of Alpha 
province; Mrs. Bernard Batty, Indianapolis, 
Ind., president of Beta province; Mrs. W. 
H. Knapp, Evanston, IIl., president of Gam- 
ma province; Charlotte Webber, Los An- 
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geles, president of Delta province; Mrs. F. 
N. Wilson, Minneapolis, president of Epsi- 
lon province; Mrs. M. T. Bocquin, Memphis, 
Tenn., president of Zeta province; Mrs. 
Douglas Card, Ithaca, N. Y., president of 
Eta province. 


Alton Jones Offers Summer 
Recital 


The series of recital programs being given 
by professional pupils of Edwin Hughes in 
connection with his New York summer mas- 
ter class, was opened by Alton Jones on July 
13. Mr. Jones, who is head instructor at 
the Columbia University summer school of 
music and known to concertgoers in New 
York and elsewhere, was greeted by an audi- 
ence which completely filled the studios. 

The program opened with a sonorous per 
formance of the Bach-Liszt prelude and 
fugue in A minor, followed by a group of 
three Brahms numbers which proved to be 
among the most interestingly interpreted of 
the evening. Following this came the César 
Franck prelude, chorale and fugue which 
Mr. Jones imbued with poetic beauty. 

Three numbers of Debussy—Dr. Gradus 
ad Parnassum, La Soiree dans Grenade, and 
prelude in A minor formed the third group. 
The program was brought to a conclusion 
by a group of Chopin—prelude, F major, 
prelude, B flat minor, nocturne, F major, 
and scherzo, B minor. Mr. Jones was re- 
called repeatedly, acknowledging the en- 
thusiasm of his hearers with three encores 
Rachmaninoff’s G sharp minor prelude, God- 
ard’s En Route, and Niemann’s Evening in 
Sevilla. 


New York Orchestra Performs 
New Cadman Suite 


The New York Orchestra (Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor) began its July 15 pro- 
gram at the George Washington Stadium 
with two American works, Arnold’s Ameri- 
can Rhapsody and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s Hollywood Suite. The former is a 
lively, melodic interlude, well scored and in- 
teresting thematically. The composer wa3 
present and rose to bow. 

The Cadman composition is divided into 
four pieces, Mary Pickford, Cnarlie Chaplin, 


To My Mother, and Hollywood Bowl. The 
music is as sharply contrasted as the titles 
and each is a charming tonal sketch. The 
Charlie Chaplin themes were in excellent 
comedy vein, and the rhythm and orchestra 
tion were bizarre. The suite as a 
presents its composer as a prolific and orig 
inal creator of musical mood and with a 
deft and facile touch in scoring. The audi- 
ence expressed its enthusiasm by prolonged 
and hearty applause. Other music was by 
Ponchielli, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Sibelius 
and Berlioz. M.L. S 


whole 


Haltywood: Bowl Welcomes 
Sir Hamilton Harty 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


CaL.—Sir Hamilton Harty 
received an ovation when he conducted hi 
first concert at the Hollywood Bowl. His 
own tone poem, With the Wild Geese, re 
ceived the largest measure of applause on a 
program which also included Handel, Mozart, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Delius and Stanford. 


| Me 
Orloff Heard in 100 Concerts 


Nikolai Orloff is returning to this country 
next autumn after an absence of two sea 
sons. The Russian pianist has played over 
100 concerts in Europe and South America 
since last October. From May 1 to July 1 
he was heard in fifteen recitals in Buenos 
Aires, four in Montevideo and Uruguay and 
three provincial engagements, a total of 
twenty-two concerts in two months. He is 
playing in Brazil this month. On August 9 
he sails from Rio de Janiero for Europe. 


Hoty woop 


Bilotti Plays for Pubecess of Hesse 


Anton Bilotti, pianist, gave 
month at the Paris home of the Prince and 
Princess of Hesse. The princess is the 
former Elizabeth Rogers, of Kentucky. Mr 
Bilotti’s program included two of his own 
compositions, Sarabande and Puck Dance: 
two Paganini-Liszt excerpts, a Beethoven 
sonata, Bach-Busoni and Bach-Godowsky 
items and Mr. Bilotti’s arrangement of a 
Friedemann Bach moderato and fugue, dedi 
cated to the princess. 
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Chi- 


Despite conditions and an increased deficit, 
‘aris Opéra-Comique will re-open as usual. 
please copy. 


cago papers, 


Cincinnatians have slain the wolf at the door of 
the Zoo Opera and a good time is now being had 
by everybody, except the wolf. 
is not lost at sea; 
press agent. 


the mouth-organ king 
the report was simply invented by his 
There seems to be no end to disappointments these 
days. 


After all, 


Radio’s most important act has eliminated musi- 
cians to save money, thereby inspiring listeners to 
cut down on toothpastes and mouth washes in order 
to economize. 

What has happened to the fighting-blood of the 
ultra-modernists, so roundly and neatly drubbed by 
Arthur Judson? Are they afraid of being 
identified as the mysterious “half-baked composers 
who plague conductors for performances” ? 


Manager 


Every person who enters a concert hall or opera 
house next season, on a press ticket or without a 
pass, must pay the new tax. Only “working employ- 
exempt. Picture a New York critic admit- 
ting he works for the Metropolitan. 


— 


’ 
ees are 


In a Silesian village—so says the Berlin Tage- 
blatt—a man named Hibke has constructed a play- 
able violin, made of 4,000 matches. If Herr Httbke 
did not cut off the sulphur tops of the matches, 
some public performer on the instrument is sure to 
draw the critical remark that, “he played with fire.’ 

A Boston conductor sought the advice of a 
psychologist on compositions to suit the public dur- 
ing the depression. The learned man advocated 
dirges and lugubrious music to cheer the audiences, 
rather than gay works. Boston’s Esplanade threat- 
ens to become a Wailing Wall if the advice-seeking 
leader heeds the expert musical counsel. Is Boston 
to be re-christened the Sob of the Universe? 


Se 


A Score of Operatic Years 

The Sydney Morning Herald of 
lished on June 4 a signed article by de N. en- 
titled, Sydney’s Twenty Years of Opera. It is in- 
teresting to note how few of the artists who sang 


Australia pub- 
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from 1911 through 1928 in the companies which gave 
performances in that city of the southern hemisphere 
are known to present-day audiences, and still more 
how very few of them have been heard in America 
during the present era. And yet seventeen years is 
not a long time in the career of an opera singer, par- 
ticularly if Schumann-Heink and Scotti of the 
Metropolitan Opera are named. 

Melba, of course, was the most prominent singer 
of these yesterdays of Sydney opera. And then there 
is mentioned John McCormack, who appeared with 
the famous diva in Traviata on September 2, 1911, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He is called the “prom- 
ising young tenor.” Edmund Burke was also a 
member of the company during this season. The 
organization was sponsored by the late Dame Nellie 
Melba. 

In 1912 and 1913 the Quinlan Opera Company 
visited Australia. None of the cast is familiar to 
music-lovers of the United States. This company 
was followed during the latter years of the war by 
the Gonsalez Opera, whose roster held artists seldom 
if ever mentioned in dispatches of 1932. 

In 1919 Frank Rigo, in conjunction with J. C. 
Williamson, Ltd., organized a season of opera. Of 
the names mentioned, Ralph Errolle is the only one 
prominent in musical circles in the United States. 

Five years later the second Melba-J. C. Wil- 
liamson Opera Company was formed. On the list 
of the opening performance of La Boheme with 
Melba was Dino Borgioli, who has appeared in con- 
cert in this country, but not in opera. Toti Dal 
Monte, who sang the coloratura roles of this period, 
has been a member of the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Early in 1928, the last operatic season before that 
of the present day offered by the Imperial Grand 
Opera Company, was given by the Fuller-Gonsalez 
concern and followed in a few months by the J. C. 
Williamson Grand Opera Company. No artists of 
American reputation appeared with the first com- 
pany. Melba, who sang for the last time in opera 
in Australia with the Williamsons, was supported by 
Toti Dal Monte and Francesco Merli. who have been 
visitors to us, and Brownlee and di Lelio, eminent 
in European operatic companies. 

It is often said of New York musical circles that, 
like the Place de l’Opéra of Paris, if the visit is long 
enough a man will meet every person of whom he 
has heard as well as all the people he has ever 
known. For the American public has been told that 
every singer in the world comes to the United States 
sooner or later. From all indications of the names 
of operatic artists who have titillated audiences in 
Sydney, Australia, this theory is apparently incor- 
rect. 

ee eee 
Is Music a Non-Essential ? 


A factor encouraging to all musicians and those 
who sponsor tonal education is the heavy enrollment 
for summer music courses everywhere in the United 
States. The American public constantly is told that 
music is a non-essential in its life and therefore a 
luxury. There even have been court decisions dur- 
ing the past year to support this opinion. 

But no better refutation of such judgments can 
be manifested than the attitude of the people who 
spend their money that their children may register 
for the present music courses being held at schools 
and colleges and by master teachers. These authori- 
tative reports come from Chicago, Baltimore, 
Rochester, N. Y., Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York City. 

= —~0___—— 


Staging | Outdoor Opera 


Outdoor opera production has reached a high 
point in a few American cities. In general, al fresco 
opera is in an embryo state of development. Consid- 
ering the potentialities this lack of progress is sur- 
prising. 

Perhaps the severest handicap to outdoor opera 
performances has been the absence of proper staging 
and weather-proof seating facilities. Too often out- 
door productions are slap-dash affairs, without atten- 
tion to the decorative “atmosphere,” scenic effect, 
lighting, acoustic arrangements or sight-lines. When 
opera is given outdoors under such bleak and primi- 
tive conditions, the consequences are doubly deplora- 
ble because summer music undoubtedly attracts vast 
new audiences which might readily become converted 
to the cause of the lyric drama. Crude performances 
are unfair to the artist and the public. 

Plenty of experience is available; in fact, several 
communities have set classic standards for opera un- 
der the stars. 

Hundreds of great stadiums and ideal athletic 
centres are available throughout the country. Some 
managerial genius will eventually transform these 
spots into operatic Meccas. 
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Those Free Appearances 


So many requests are being made of artists for 
free appearances these days that the whole problem 
of gratuitous services requires serious consideration 
on the part of musicians. 

It seems a safe rule for artists to decline all ‘“op- 
portunities” for appearances without fees unless 
there are indications of guaranteed assurances for 
advancement. No soloist would refuse to appear on 
a charity basis, but the fact remains that too many 
of these benefit affairs help no one. 

For an artist to expect engagements or new pres- 
tige to result from such free appearances is almost 
invariably a vain hope. To donate professional ser- 
vices in expectation of ultimate material reward is 
a futile procedure. The practice harms everyone in 
the field. 

As for that hoary scheme of migratory “man- 
agers”—the bait of possible engagements in return 
for feeless recitals in obscure auditoriums—who 
could be deceived by such an unsound business? 
Yet, the fact remains that this device is still luring 
a number of hopeful but inexperienced musicians. 
Not only are these artists induced to appear without 
pay but they are even asked to underwrite the ex- 
penses of their appearances. 

The national concert managements are conducted 
by business men and women who refuse to lend their 
offices to these practices. As seasoned guides they 
are normally conservative and reluctant to make 
promises of engagements to the aspirant. The irre- 
sponsible advisor speaks so glowingly that the aspir- 
ant hungrily listens to the picturesque promises. The 
moral is that the artist in quest of engagements—and 
who is not?—should seek only the guidance of the 
tried-and-true specialist, or be prepared for expen- 


sive disillusionment. 
ey Seen 


Australian Indignation 


Something which has amused us for a great many 
years, well versed as we are in Biblical literature, 
has been called to the attention of Australian readers 
by the Musical News of that country. The editor, 
writing with his pen in his cheek, must have enjoyed 
creating the following scintillant paragraph: 

“Ever since Gilbert and with him Sullivan, made 
their unthinking allusion to a ‘merry madrigal,’ 
has been a pretty general assumption among those 
unversed in the style that the very fact of a madri- 
gal being a madrigal implies that it is merry. Men 
who do the headlines for newspapers, being un- 
versed in madrigals as well as a lot of other things, 
can never see ‘madrigal’ the noun without append- 
ing to it ‘merry,’ the adjective. A Melbourne musi- 
cal critic who is supposed to be rather an artist at 
headlines himself has tried fifty different ways of 
tricking the sub-editors when he has had to deal 
with the madrigal, but every time he opened his 
journal in the morning he discovered that same old 
‘merry’ conjoined to it. When the Oriana Madrigal 
Society was holding a concert a couple of weeks ago, 
he sought in sheer desperation to make an impres- 
sion on the men who chew the headlines by quoting 
the words of Tomkins’ madrigal, ‘When David 
heard that Absalom was slain, he went up to his 
chamber over the gate, and wept; and thus he said: 
“Q my son Absalom! my son, my son! Would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.’’’ 
He pointed out quite politely that this scarcely tuned 
in with ‘merry,’ even bringing along the dictionary 
and its synonyms of ‘sportive, cheerful, noisily gay, 
causing laughter, lively.’ In the morning he saw his 
stuff headed for the fiftieth time, ‘Merry Madri- 


gals.’”’ 
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A Good Idea 


A rationalization of Berlin’s musical life is about 
to take place through the codperation of all the prin- 
cipal musical institutions and agencies—the opera 
houses, the radio company, and the concert man- 
agers. It is planned to establish a bureau of media- 
tion, to which all schedules of coming events will be 
submitted and which will try to eliminate all dupli- 
cations and clashes in important dates. By this 
means wasteful competition is to be avoided and the 
appeal to any given type of audience consolidated 
for the benefit of all. 

This unity of efforts by the music managers and 
other business houses devoted to tonal activities in 
Germany is worth the attention and deep considera- 
tion of all large cities in the United States. Butchers, 
dairymen and market gardeners all over America 
have formed organizations for distribution of their 
products, to help them keep a balanced price and 
eliminate such competition as would be detrimental 
to their business. Berlin’s activities in this direction 
will be watched with a great deal of interest. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


CARLSBAD (CZECHO-SLOVAKIA ).—Cross- 
ing all of Germany from West to East, to get to 
Carlsbad from Paris, is an eleven hour journey and 
a wearing one on a hot day, in a narrow compart- 
ment, with much soft-coal soot to swallow, two train- 
changes to make, and four sets of customs officials 
to pass, some of whom insist on counting every coin 
and bill in your pocket, owing to the strict currency 
regulations on the German frontiers. The only anti- 
dote for one’s temper and temperature was to quaft 
cooling amber draughts in the buffet car and from 
the wagonette bars at the many stations. 

eRe 

There were practically no French people on the 
train, but plenty of Germans, Czechs, Dutch and 
Austrians, who joined us at various points along the 
route, and all seemed bound for Carlsbad, Marien- 
bad, Gastein, and the other cure resorts in this part 
of the country. Taking a cure—known technically 
as Kur—is the favorite summer sport of many Euro- 
peans. The conversations on my train, when they 
did not concern German and Austrian national 
finances, the just-finished Lausanne congress, Hitler, 
von Papen, Hoover, the Young Plan, moratoriums, 
and war-debt settlements, dealt with the relative 
merits of the doctors, baths and waters at the Kur 
resorts for which the passengers were bound. My 
own liver ailment became the subject of much con- 
cern on the part of my fellow-travelers. I was ad- 
vised to go to at least eight physicians, four spas, and 
to take ten different kinds of waters and treatments. 
Each champion was rabid on the theme of his favor- 
ite Kur place and mentioned long lists of persons 
who went there through the centuries. It appears 
that all the spas in question were discovered origin- 
ally. by the Romans and Greeks, and patronized suc- 
cessfully by their rulers, philosophers, generals, au- 
thors, and statesmen. Pliny, Socrates, Tacitus, 
Cesar, Tiberius, Virgil, were referred to indiscrim- 
inately as having published copious recommendations 
of Carlsbad, Marienbad, Gastein, and other points 
salutary in these regions. I was asked for my symp- 
toms, and then told sympathetically that I appeared 
to be suffering from super-acidity, cirrhosis, obstipa- 
tion, jaundice, disappearance of the gall-bladder, 
catarrh of the stomach, arterio-sclerosis, and in- 
cipient cancer. Despondent, even despairing, I took 
one final long sip of Pilsener—perhaps there are only 
a few more left for me—hied me to my compartment 
and gazed sadly at Strassbourg, thinking regretfully 
of the succulent paté de foie gras there; at Nurem- 
berg, with reminiscences of toothsome Pfefferkuchen 
(and of course, Hans Sachs and Albrecht Diirer) ; 
at Karlsruhe, ruminating the meanwhile upon the 
great musical work done there for twenty years by 
Felix Mottl; at Stuttgart, where the shades of Lebert 
and Stark, of the ancient Piano Method, probably 
still haunt naughty children unwilling to practise; at 
Schnabelweid, junction point for nearby Bayreuth 
and its musical memories; and finally, Carlsbad, sur- 
sounded by frowning hills, where a terrific thunder- 
storm broke just as this writer, by that time not far 
from panic, alighted from the train and took a leaky 
old one-horse shay for his hotel. At night, the thun- 
der and lightning still busy, this quaking person had 
a most vivid dream of an earthquake, with horribly 
realistic visions of crumbling buildings, uprising 
streets, and fleeing populations. Then he awoke 
and found that an outside drainpipe had blown loose, 
was pounding the windowsill and permitting streams 
of water to splash onto his nearby suitcase and port- 
able typewriter. 

nerme 

Fortunately, this morning I discover that in order 
to reach the SS. Aquitania at Cherbourg in time for 
‘Musical Courier copy, I must finish this screed with- 
out delay and send it by airmail via Prague to Cher- 
bourg. No one happier than I, in consequence. My 
dreaded visit to the doctor is perforce delayed for 
a while. 

ene 

I bought a stack of German newspapers (Munich, 
Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Nuremberg, etc.) en route and 
looked for local musical and theatrical news. There 
was plenty. In Stuttgart that evening the theatres 
were presenting such hoary works as Grillparzer’s 
Sappho, Goethe’s Clavigo, and Schiller’s The Rob- 
bers. At the two opera-houses there were Lortzing’s 
Undine and — seventeen-year-old novelty — Von 
Schilling’s Mona Lisa, with the composer conduct- 
ing. In Nuremberg, from July 9 to 16, there was a 
scheduled Nibelungen cycle series, with the most ex- 


pensive subscription seat at $3.75 for the four per- 
formances. The cheapest place (gallery) sells at 17 
cents per representation. In Nuremberg also, they 
have just had a restoration of what the Ntrnberger 
Zeitung calls Italienerin in Algier, by Verdi, mod- 
ernized by Hugo Rohr. The Zeitung says that the 
old buffo opera is still too long and repetitious. At 
Darmstadt they have been resuscitating Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis (Wagner version) and “with 
deep public appreciation,’ as the Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung reports. In Stuttgart, as told by the Stuttgarter 
Neues Tagblatt, there was a concert by the faculty 
and students of the High School of Music, and most 
astounding news of all, the program included a 
“tuneful and very brilliant” suite for two pianos 
(one of them “excellently played” by the composer ) 
written by Alfredo Cairati—the singing teacher of 
the school. His pianistic partner was named Petyrek, 
and I am wondering if he is the composer whose 
really bright modernistic piano music has been pub- 
lished by the Universal Edition, of Vienna. The 
Stuttgart Orchestra (regular conductor, Leonhardt ) 
will give its usual annual series of ten concerts in 
1932-33. There will be guest leaders, Fritz Busch, 
Issay Dobrowen, Eugen Jochum, Hans Knapperts- 
busch. Among the soloists are Dobrowen and Giese- 
king. A new violin concerto by Straesser will be 
heard. For the rest, the programs promise Bach, 
Georg Schumann, Robert Schumann, Klose, Hinde- 
mith, Kaminski, Liszt, Strauss, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Schubert, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Bruckner, Reyer, 
Haydn. The Nuremberg Opera plans (with Dressel 
and Pitteroff as conductors) to dispense with abso- 
lutely new works, and to produce Parsifal, Flying 
Dutchmann, Tannhauser, Xerxes (Handel), The 
World of the Moon (Haydn-Lothar), the Fair at 
Sorochintzy (Moussorgsky), Eugen Onegin, Sicilian 
Vespers, The Gay Widow (Wolf-Ferrari), The 
Postillion of Lonjumeau, Tiefland, Fidelio, Fra 
Diavolo, L’Elisir d’Amore, Iphigenia in Aulis, 
Hansel and Gretel, The Armorer (Lortzing), 
Huguenots, Abduction from the Seraglio, Magic 
Flute, Madam Butterfly, Tosca, Rosenkavalier, 
Mona Lisa, Masked Ball, and Don Carlos. 
eRe 
Moriz Rosenthal has been definitely engaged for 
an extended concert and radio series in America, 
season of 1933-34. Further announcements will 
come in due time from the managerial end. 
eRe 
Titta Ruffo has been engaged to make three talkies 
(in French, English and Italian) by a Parisian com- 
pany, and will receive 4,000,000 francs for the job. 
No, he did not tell me so, but I heard the news from 
a high official of the film world. Ruffo will sing only 
two short songs in each picture. 
eRe 
I am in a position to give you some exclusive in- 
formation about Emil Ludwig’s new book, Conver- 
sations with Mussolini, which will be published 
shortly in Vienna. Mussolini told Ludwig that he 
considers architecture the highest form of art, much 
as the Romans did. Ancient Greece attracts him 
only through its philosophy and drama. In his 
youth, he wrote several plays, mostly socialistic, 
which were never produced, but sufficed to put Mus- 
solini’s ideas in order, as he expressed it. He was an 
avid reader of German literature in his earlier years, 
preferring the dramas of Schiller, Goethe’s Faust, 
Platen, and Heine. Of modern dramatists his favor- 
ite is D’Annunzio. He admires Shaw, but deplores 
his “obvious striving for originality at all costs.” 
Mussolini keeps a sort of running diary of his im- 
pressions. He showed Ludwig some of the entries 
of one week: “Finished reading the book about 
Robespierre and the Terror Also Poincaré’s 
book about Verdun And his criticism of the 
Italians 3egan to write a book about Napoleon 
as a journalist I was delighted with the Hun- 
garian march in Berlioz’ Faust Deflation is 
not the cause of the crisis, but its result caused by 
hoarding of money, and not on the part of govern- 
ments but of capitalists 3riand died. He never 
was against Italy. He passed away just as official 
France began to destroy his policy of peace. He 
had talent and ideas, but was what Poincaré called 
him, a bohémien” Mussolini’s first visions of 
“greatness and the attainable heights,” he obtained 
from the reading of Dante, and added: “I felt espe- 
cially attracted by his radical partisanship and his 
inexorability. He did not forgive his enemies even 
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when he met them in Hades” Regarding music, 
Mussolini said that (like Bismarck) the tonal art 
aroused in him feelings either martial or idyllic. 
For the past two years the Duce has not gone on 
with his violin playing. He explained that it used 
to relax him, but now uses up his nerves. “After 
half an hour of playing, I feel repose, but after one 
hour, I feel excited. The fine violins presented to 
me I have given to young artists who possess talent 
but no money” Asked about his favorite com- 
positions, the Italian answered, “I love the early 
Wagner and the third act of Tristan and Isolde 
Beethoven, to this day, seems to me the highest musi 
cal expression, especially his final chamber music and 
the sixth and ninth symphonies. At the same time 
I feel myself related most closely to the works of 
Palestrina and his school even though they approxi- 
mate Beethoven only distantly. I cannot dissociate 
music from racialism. Put me in a dark room 
next to one in which music is being played, and | 
think that I could easily pick out the German, French, 
Italian, Russian pieces. In its general language all 
music is international, but in its inner expression it 
is entirely national. In fact, I hold that music is the 
most characteristic and eloquent form of national 
utterance. It extends even to performance. We 
Italians excel in Verdi, for instance, because he is 
in our blood. Hear him conducted by Toscanini, the 
greatest leader in the world.” Ludwig disagreed 
with Mussolini’s racial idea, and said that he pre- 
ferred Toscanini’s Wagner to that of any German 
conductor, to which the Duce replied, “Ah, yes, but 
Wagner, strictly speaking, did not compose charac- 
teristically German music.” Ludwig declared in con- 
clusion, “To my mind, the Germans pay a high price 
for being the most musical nation in the world, as 
they are also the most unpolitical. On the other 
hand, the English, inherently unmusical, have the 
greatest political talent.” Mussolini smiled and com 
mented tactfully, “I have my doubts about both of 
your opinions.” 
neRre 
What endears Mussolini most to my heart, how- 
ever, is this utterance, made to Ludwig: ‘“‘Parsifal I 
cannot stand at all.” 
Rene 
Joaquin Nin interested me exceedingly—a classi- 
cal-featured, modest, and highly intelligent young 
man. He is completing a sheaf of new songs, and 
continuing his valuable researches into Spanish folk 
tunes and dances of all ages. He inquired exhaus- 
tively into the work in America of Kurt Schindler 
and Hugh Ross. 
nee 
Another modernistic composer with 
chatted was Serge Prokofieff, who has taken on con 
siderable weight since I saw him last some years 
ago as a slim youth in New York. He told me many 
interesting things about the latest musical develop- 
ments in Russia, where the proletariat-propaganda 
tonal party and influences seem to be losing ground, 
with a return to popularity for the composers who 
create solely for music’s sake. Prokofieff is*-now 
putting the final touches to a new piano concerto, and 
will play it during the latter half of next season in 
America, with Koussevitzky and Bruno Walter. 
2Rme, 
Vera Brodsky, American pianist, is practising her 
Winter repertoire in a villa at St. Jean Cap Ferrat, 
on the Riviera. 


whom I] 


eRe 

Gertrude Kappel is vacationing at Ragusa, Jugo- 
slavia, before singing at the forthcoming Munich 
Festival. 

| a 

Tino Pattiera, former Chicago Opera tenor, has 
begun on the conquest of the Wagnerian roles. He 
scored recent pronounced successes in Germany as 
Tannhauser and Lohengrin, with the critics praising 
his blend of the dramatic with the lyric, and _ his 
romantic appearance and acting. 

\ 

Gregor Piatigorsky is at Cap Ferrat and later will 
go to Switzerland to join Horowitz and Milstein for 
a period of trio playing. Piatigorsky has just re 
ceived the new Glazounoff cello concerto and is de 
ciding whether to do it next season at his appearance 
in Berlin under Furtwangler. 

an 

\lbert Morris Bagby and his nephew, George 
have taken an apartment at the Hotel Continental, 
Paris, for several weeks. 

S @ & 

There is a Goethe celebration here in Carlsbad, 
with the Egmont Overture, Meeresstille und Gltick- 
liche Fahrt, and everything. 

er 

€zech is the official language at Carlsbad—but so 

far I have heard only German. 
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FROM OUR READERS 











De Reszke Information Asked 


26 Grove Street, New York City. 


lo the Musical Courier: 

[ am collecting material for a biography 
of Jean and Edouard de Reszke and should 
appreciate any information which your read- 
ers could give me. 

I am particularly 
and to have first-hand 
and anecdotes that would enhance the inter- 
est and the value of this biography. Let me 
stress the point that no reference or bit of 
information, no recollection of impressions, 
no matter how slight it may seem to the 
holder, will be without its importance to me. 

All material sent me will be most respect 
fully treated and will be returned promptly. 

Ciara M. Leiser. 


anxious to see letters 
accounts of incidents 





SAILINGS 











MARY GARDEN 
Garden returned to France on the 
SS. Bremen, July 9, after a visit of three 
weeks to this country. During that time 
Miss Garden sang in opera in Cleveland. 


GUISEPPE CARBONI 
Among the passengers on the SS. Rocham 
beau, which sailed July 12 for Vigo and 
Havre, were Cavalier Guiseppe Carboni, di 
rector private music conservatory in 
Toronto, Can., and Mrs. Mercier B. A. 


Carboni 


Mary 


ola 


J. McCLURE BELLOWS 

J. McClure 
Metropolitan 
Europe July 


Bellows, representative of the 
Musical Bureau, sailed for 
12 on the SS. Rochambeau. 





Foreign News in Brief 











Bayreuth at the Parting of the Ways 
BERLIN heey is at the parting of 
the ways,” says Wilhelm Furtwangler in a 
written st Sa iy to the newspapers on his 
quarrel with Frau Winifred Wagner, result- 
ing in Furtwangler’s recent resignation as 
irtistic director of the festivals According 
to this statement he is of the opinion that the 
Siegfried Wagner's widow to de- 
questions at the Festival Thea 
il to the musical future of 


laim of 
cide artistic 
tre 1S a grave per 
Bayreuth 
The agreement be Frau Wagner, 
Tietjen (the producer) and myself,” con 
tinues Furtwangler, “was based on joint co 
Operation, and assumed in a certain 
joint responsibility. But I could not under 
take such a responsibility as a musician if it 
could at any time be made illusory by the 
1 a personality who is not 
= 


arbitrary decree of 
an expert in musical matters.” R. 


tween 


sense 


New Opera Conductor for Glasgow 

Guiascow.—Erik Chisholm, young Scot- 
tish composer and pianist, has been ap- 
pointed to the conductorship of the Glasgow 
Grand Opera Society, in succession to R. 
Hutton Malcolm. Mr. Chisholm, who in 
1926 went as soloist and professor to the Pic- 
ton Academy, Nova Scotia, and gave over 
recitals there, has been the means of 
ttish audiences such com- 
executants as Paul Hindemith, 
Nicholas Medtner and Alfredo Casella. 
Among other things, the Glasgow Grand 
pera Society is remounting Smetana’s Bar- 
tered Bride next season W. S. 


hity 
introducing to Sco 


posers and 


Elmendorff Heads Wiesbaden Opera 
MuNICcH Elmendor ff, 
the chief conductors of the 


here and familiar as 


Karl hitherto one 


State Opera 


a conductor at recent 


MUSICAL 


Bayreuth festivals, has been appointed musi- 
cal director-in-chief of the Wiesbaden Opera 
and conductor of 
there. 
Paul 
A 


(Nassau State Theatre), 
the Municipal Symphony Concerts 

He is to be succeeded in Munich by 
Schmitz, his associate. N. 


Brentini in Italian Début 
Mitan.--Carlo Brentini, American tenor, 
recently made his Italian début as Mario. 
Mr. Brentini has sailed for America for en- 
gagements there, but will return to Italy 
next fall to continue his career as operatic 
tenor. BS. 





I See That 











Marguerite Morgan recently gave a pro- 
gram of piano music at a private party in 
the London home of Colonel and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Briggs. 

* * * 

Marie Van Gelder, soprano and vocal 
teacher, who has been in Germany and 
Switzerland, plans to remain in England. 
She was formerly a teacher at the New 
York College of Music. (Hein and Fraemcke, 
directors ). 

i 

Mary Cecil, who has been preparing the 
musical settings for some of her monologues 
with Florence Wessell, has had a new book 
called Breezy Episodes published. 

* * * 


Hazel Gertrude Harris recently presented 
Rosa Menzon Keene, coloratura soprano, in 
recital at the South Bend Conservatory 
(South Bend, Ind.) 

x * * 

More than 300 students have registered 
for the first summer session of the Juilliard 

School of Music, New York City, which 
opened on July 5. 

* * * 

Marie Miller, en route to Paris on the 
SS. Berengaria, played harp numbers at a 
special entertainment in aid of British and 
American seamen’s institutions. 

* * * 

Paul Whiteman’s orchestra has a chief 
violinist Kurt Dieterle, son of the Rev. Max 
Dieterle, of New York. 

a * * 

Renato Bellini’s waltz in E major, 
Romance, Little Waltz and Capriccio Taran- 
tella are being heard with increasing regu- 
larity on piano programs. A record of his 
waltz in E major and Romance has been 
made recently by Antonio Votto, Italian 
pianist and conductor. 

+ * + 

Frank Conroy, American bass, who has 
appeared in Italy in Norma, Aida, Rigoletto, 
La Favorita and other operas, has sailed 
for America to fulfill concert engagements. 

* * * 


Abram Chasins has finished his second 
piano concerto. He sails for Europe shortly, 
returning in the autumn to resume his du- 
ties on the faculty of the Curtis Institute of 
Music and to play his new work in this 
country. 

* * * 

Soloists with the Cincinnati Orchestra for 
the forthcoming season include Goeta Ljung- 
berg, José Iturbi, Leonora Cortez, Nathan 
Milstein and Jeanne Dusseau. 

** * 

Dan Gridley, who is spending the summer 
in California, sings in the Verdi Requiem 
at i Hollywood Bowl on August 5 and 
at Pacific Palisades, August 11. 

© £58 


Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md., 
has engaged for its 1932-33 concert course 
Guiomar Novaes, Nikolai Orloff, Sylvia 
Lent, Nathan Milstein, Joseph Szigeti, and 
the London String Quartet. 

* * * 
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I've always felt that there’s an opera in the sea.” 


“You're right, 


That's where I threw mine yesterday!” 
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EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS IN 1932 
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cece eeeeess ses OPETE and Concert Festival. 


Dscceteccsn PUNE Talbot (South Wales). 
+«++Open-Air Opera in the Arena. 

Salzburg..... ccccccccees Secon 

000cc0g MEER. occtccecs pkee anak Opera Festival: Pfitzner-Strauss. 

September 


B88 2.0 0.0c0ccce VEER scc0c0 ++eeeeeeeeeSecond Biennial International Festival of Mod- 
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Worcester (England)..... Three Choirs Festi 
ssel (Germany)........Chamber 


a Festival: Mozart-Wa 


pera cert Festival. 
+ -Air Opera (Arena.) 


- Salzburg Festspiele. 
. Forest Goon. 
.- Opera Festival: Mozart-Wagner. 


- Salzi Festspiele. 
Welsh National Eisteddfod. 


International Bruckner Festival. 
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Columbia Concerts Corporation 
Notes 


The Sociedad Pro Arte Musicale of 
Havana, Cuba, offers among its 1932-33 at- 
tractions Richard Crooks, Nikolai Orloff, 
Nathan Milstein and the Brosa String Quar- 
tet. Princeton University has engaged 
Elisabeth Schumann, Nathan Milstein, 
Georges Barrére, Carlos Salzedo and Hor- 
ace Britt, and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for the coming season. The Community 
Concert Course of Paterson, N. J., will pre- 
sent Maria Kurenko, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson and the New York String Quar- 
tet. Mme. Kurenko has signed for a tour 
of Czecho-Slovakia in October. The Russian 
soprano returns here in January. 

Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robertson, return- 
ing to their native England from a Spanish 
tour, gave a London recital on June 4. After 
this the two-piano team retired to the coun- 
try for a few weeks to work out their pro- 
gram for next season. Cyril Scott has 
offered them a new suite arranged from 
Bach’s works, and another jnnovation is an 
arrangement of the Fledermaus waltz. Be- 
fore coming to America again in November, 
Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robertson are booked 
to play with the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
in Amsterdam under Mengelberg. 


Society of Ancient Instruments 
Returning 


The Society of Ancient Instruments, 
which was last in this country two years ago, 
returns next season for a tour of two months, 
starting in Hartford, Conn., soon after the 
first of the year. The ensemble includes 
Henri Casadesus, founder, who plays the 
viola d’amour; Marius Casadesus, quinton 
player; Regina Casadesus-Patorni, clavecin ; 
Maurice Devilliers, basse de viole; and Lu- 
cette Casadesus, vicle de Gambe. Since its 
inception in Paris in 1901 the group has 
made eighty tours of Europe and this coun- 
try. One of the few ensembles ever invited 
to perform with the Colonne and Lamoureux 
orchestras, its repertoire includes works 
written by the old masters for those almost 
forgotten instruments, arranged in thirty 
programs. The coming American tour takes 
the ensemble to the Pacific Coast, fulfilling 
thirty engagements which include an appear- 
ance in the Kilbourn Hall series in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and college recitals at Welles- 
ley, Dartmouth and Vassar. 


Anne Elizabeth Bool Makes Début 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid presented one 
of her artist-pupils, Anne Elizabeth Bool, so- 
prano, in her début recital at the Sherman 
Square Studios, New York City, on July 12. 
The young singer was well received by an 
appreciative audience. She has talent and 
an attractive stage presence. Miss Bool, 
singing with a voice of wide range and pleas- 
ing quality, interpreted works in five or six 
languages. 

Mildred Johnson, contralto, officiated ad- 
mirably as Miss Bool’s accompanist. James 
G. MacDermid accompanied Miss Bool for 
the final programmed number, one of the 
popular MacDermid ballads, If You Would 
Love Me. It was so enthusiastically received 
that the soprano added another song by the 
same composer, If I Knew You and You 
Knew Me. A Venetian Scene painted by 
George Boget was unveiled before the re- 
cital. G. N 
Queena Mario Enters Literary 


Field 


Queena Mario, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, is said to be at work on a 
mystery story. The setting is the Metro- 
politan, and the plot deals with the murder 
of a prima donna during a performance of 
Pagliacci. The characters are not drawn 
from life. Mme. Mario’s father, the late 
James Tillotson, was the author of many 


sbooks of mystery fiction, among them The 


Planter’s Wife and Report for Duty. The 
singer herself earned vocal tuition in her 
student days by writing newspaper pieces. 





OBITUARY 


Young E. Allison 


Young E. Allison, trade journalist, who 
also wrote operatic librettos and completed 
the verses of Stevenson’s “fifteen men on 
a dead man’s chest,” died, July 8, in Louis- 
ville, Ky. He was the author of Brother 
Francesco, a one-act tragedy, produced at the 
Royal Opera House in Berlin, and of nu- 
merous essays, stories and poems. Mr. Alli- 
son was seventy-eight years old. 


Dorothy Lewis 

Dorothy Lewis, contralto, died on July 11 
in Portland, Ore., after a brief illness. Miss 
Lewis was heard in nation-wide radio hook- 
ups from KPO, San Francisco. Before tak- 
ing up radio work, she toured the Pantages 
vaudeville circuit as a singer. Her first 
broadcast was over KGW, Portland. At the 
time of her death she was a familiar radio 
personality. 











John F. Stuhlman 
_John F. Stuhlman, baritone in the Haven 
Four Quartet, died at his home in New 
Haven, Conn., on July 11. He was forty 
years old. 


Theodore A. Hahn 


Theodore A. Hahn, staff composer for the 
Crosley Radio Corporation, died in Cincin- 
nati, O., on July 11. Mr. Hahn, who was 
forty-two years old, was formerly a violinist 
at the Albee, Lyric and Strand theatres in 
Cincinnati. His musical education was re- 
ceived in Zanesville and Columbus, O. 


R. C. Penfield 


R. C. Penfield, retired manufacturer, and 
father of Julia Vardo, soprano, died at the 
age of seventy-two on July 11 at his home 
in New York. Funeral services were held 
at his home on July 14. Gina Pinnera sang 
Josephine Forsyth’s setting of The Lord’s 
Prayer, with Hazel Doré playing the accom- 
paniment. Interment took place on July 15 
in Willoughby, O. Surviving, besides Miss 
Vardo, are his widow, Mrs. Minnie Patter- 
son Penfield, two sons and his sister, Mrs. 
Frank A. Seiberling, past president of the 
Federation of Music Clubs and now honor- 
ary life president of that organization. 

Mr. Penfield was the first president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, found- 
ed in 1898. He was succeeded by his broth- 
er-in-law, Frank A. Seiberling, the com- 
pany’s present head. Mr. Penfield was also 
president of the Hatfield-Penfield Steel Com- 
pany, which manufactured shells for the 
Allies during the World War. Another 
business affiliation was president of the 
American Equipment Company of Chicago. 
He was a member of the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, the Chicago South Shore Country 
Club, the Chicago Athletic Club and the 
Ohio Society of New York. 


Bernhard H. Janssen 


Bernhard Henry Janssen, president and 
founder of the Janssen Piano Company, New 
York,-died on July 10 at his summer home 
in Fairfield, Conn. He was seventy years 
old. Mr. Janssen, a native of Germany, 
came to America with his parents who set- 
tled in Newark, N. J. He had served as 
treasurer of the Howard-Stowers Company, 
as a director of the American Encaustic Fil- 
ing Company, president and director of the 
Piano Crafters Guild, and president of the 
New York Piano Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. He belonged to the Musical Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bronx Board of 
Trade and the New York Athletic Club. 
A son, Webster E. Janssen, treasurer of the 
firm, and a daughter and sister survive. 


Mrs. C. C. Dunbaugh 
Mrs. Fanny Pitcairn Dunbaugh, of 
Orange, N. J., died on July 10 at her home 
there. Mrs. Dunbaugh, who was fifty-six 
years old, was identified with the Woman’s 
Club of Orange and the Orange Musical Art 
Society. 
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50,000 Listen to Cavallo 


Band in Chicago 


Edward Collins, Rudolph Reuter, Hans Hess and Other 
Eminent Musicians Give Recitals 


Cuicaco, Irt.—A series of Friday night 
free band concerts at Grant Park was begun 
on July 8 by Cavallo and his symphonic 
band. The program was heard by 50,000 
people, of whom only about 7,000 were able 
to find seats. For the concert of 9uly 15, 
10,000 additional seats were added to take 
care of the eager music-lovers desirous of 
hearing good music by an excellent band. 
The Illinois Central Railroad male chorus, 
under the direction of Carl Craven, took 
part in the July 15 program. 

CoLiins IN RECITAL 

The Chicago Musical College summer 
artists series brought a piano recital by Ed- 
ward Collins, prominent Chicago pianist, 
teacher and composer, July 12, at the Punch 
& Judy Theatre. One of the largest audi- 
ences of the series heard this reliable pianist 
present an interesting program in convincing 
manner. Paradies’ toccata, Mozart’s A 
minor rondo and a_ Paderewski Caprice 
showed the pianist in fine form. Mr. Collins 
gave the Beethoven Pastoral sonata a vigor- 
ous interpretation which brought him the 
unstinted approval of his listeners. Chopin’s 
Berceuse, Debussy’s Garden in the Rain and 
Goldfish, Bartok’s Allegro Barbara, Carpen- 
ter’s Diversion and Verdi-Liszt Rigoletto 
paraphrase formed the balance of the print- 
ed program, which was augmented by sev- 
eral encores including some of Collins’ own 
compositions. 

Baroness Von Turk RouN Pupits 

The Chicago College of Music presented 
Baroness Olga Von Turk Rohn’s opera en- 
semble in operatic excerpts and songs at 
Kimball Hall, on July 7. An audience which 
crowded the hall to capacity showed its ap- 
proval of the praiseworthy efforts of Misses 
M. O’Connor, Wood, Lessner, Gusfield, Lee- 
field, Vierthalier, L. O’Connor, Paske, Hols- 
man, and Messrs. Wilson, Lemberg, Frazier, 
Brissenden, McCulla, Leinberg, Cheski, Ver- 
sten and Holsman. The ensemble, made up 
of students from the class of the Baroness, 
closed the program with a group by Tschai- 
kowsky, Bliss and Strauss. 

REUTER AND Hess 1N RECITAL 

A joint recital by two Chicago artists, 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and Hans Hess, 
cellist, in the American Conservatory sum- 
mer ‘recital series, was perigened for a ca- 
pacity audience at Kimbs# Hall on July 13. 
Despite the torrid heat, the listeners re- 
mained to the end to applaud the fine work 
of these musicians and teachers. 

For his opening group Mr. Reuter chose 
the Bach-Saint-Saéns bouree, the Gluck- 
Brahms gavotte, a Chopin nocturne and the 
Schumann Novelette, which he performed 
with technical perfection and fine musician- 
ship. Mr. Reuter always can be relied upon 
to bring forth unusual and seldom heard, 
compositions and on this occasion he offered 
Schulhoff’s tango, Ten Bagatelles by Tchere- 
pnin, Dohnanyi’s Spharenmusik, Whithorne’s 
Pell Street, besides Rachmaninoff’s Lilacs, 
Scott’s Lotus Land and the Rubinstein stac- 
cato étude. The audience applauded him 
appreciatively. 

r. Hess’ meticulous performance of 
Campbell’s arrangement of the eighth pre- 
lude from Bach’s Well Tempered Clavichord, 
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toccata by Frescobaldi- Cassado and Boul- 
anger’s piece in C sharp minor showed him 
to be a conscientious musician. Numbers by 
Clarence Loomis (dedicated to Mr. Hess), 
Hindemith, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Popper 
were played with refinement of style, intelli- 
gence and brilliance and brought Mr. Hess 
the approval of his auditors. 
Cuicaco MusicaAL CoLLece SERIES 


Vernon Williams was introduced in vocal 
recital by the Chicago Musical College at the 
Punch & Judy Theatre on July 14, in the 
summer artist series. Mr. Williams sang a 
well arranged program in a manner which 
delighted a huge audience. 

ReciTAL AT BuSH CONSERVATORY 

Richard Czerwonky, violinist, and Sergei 
Tarnowsky, pianist, joined forces for a son- 
ata recital at Bush Conservatory on July 15, 
when a big audience showed appreciation of 
their fine playing. Each a fine artist in his 
own right, Czerwonky’s and Tarnowsky’s 
joint efforts made for ensemble playing of 
a high order. Sonatas by Beethoven and 
Respighi were admirably done as to musi- 
cianship and unity of thought. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Piano pupils of Alice Johnson appeared in 
a program at the Studio Theatre, June 28 

The public school music department has a 
large attendance this summer. Special fea- 
tures of the work are classes in appreciation 
by Margaret Streeter, formerly of the edu- 
cational department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company; classes in public school 
methods by Mayme Irons, of the faculty of 
Milliken University, Decatur, IIl., and direc- 
tor of music in the public schools of De- 
catur; classes in methods by Edna Barr 
Love, of Modesto (Cal.) Junior College. 
George Calder, director of music in the high 
school of Whiting, Ind., is in charge of the 
a cappella chorus. 

Ella Rasmussen, pianist, formerly a stu- 
dent of Olga Kuechler, who won the Olga 
Samaroff scholarship recently, is pursuing 
= studies with that artist in New York 

ity. 

Lisle Hosford, baritone, formerly a stu- 
dent of Karleton Hackett, has been engaged 
as director of the music department of the 
New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas. 

Josephine Roggen, dramatic art pupil of 
Louise K. Willhour, presented a group of 
readings at the luncheon given by the Steu- 
ben Club, July 9. 

Cuicaco Musicat COLLEGE 


R. E. Jarman, tenor student of Proschow- 
ski, who appeared in the artist series at the 
Punch & Judy Theatre, July 16, is professor 
of voice at the University of Kentucky, at 
Lexington. He is also choir director and 
director of Christian education of the Cen- 
tral Christian Church. Mr. Jarman held a 
scholarship with Frantz Proschowski last 
season. 

Werner Zerpernick, fellowship exchange 
pupil with Germany and a graduate of the 
Hochschule, Berlin, sailed from New York 
for his home at Bremen, Germany, July 12. 
He will return in the fall to continue his 
studies with Rudolph Ganz. 

A student recital in the summer series is 
being held at the Junch & Judy Theatre 
(July 23). Among the performers are sev- 
eral scholarship pupils. Jean Zavitz, of 
Tulsa, Okla., and Ethel Evenson hold schol- 
arships with Mr. Collins. Ruth Cook, artist- 
student of Graham Reed, is director of public 
school music in the high schools of Hunt- 
ington, Va. This is her third summer of 
study at the Chicago Musical College. Miss 
Cook is being accompanied at the recital by 
Dorothy McGannon, scholarship pupil of 
Miss Margolies. Hilda Butler is an artist- 
student of Mr. Proschowski. She holds the 
position of associate teacher of voice at the 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
and is also soprano soloist in the Christian 
Science Church, Chickasha. Miss Butler is 
a bachelor of music graduate of the Chicago 
Musical College. She is being accompanied 
at the recital by James Allen of Minneapolis, 
who has been a scholarship pupil of Mr. 
Ganz for the past two seasons. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Ingalsbe Music School Convention 

The eighteenth annual piano convention of 
the Ingalsbe School of Music, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., was held June 29-30 and July 1, with 


1,200 in attendance. Twelve young artists 
gave programs; 300 children took part in 
the proceedings, and Mrs. Harvey D. Ingals- 
be, founder and director of the school, ap- 
peared in a recital of her own compositions, 
assisted by Lillah A. Ashley, Tannisse B. 
J. Shephard and Calista Wing Davis. 

Mrs. Ingalsbe founded the Ingalsbe School 
of Music in 1910. The organization com- 
prises fifty-one studios, covering seven coun- 
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ties and is under the direction of forty teach- 
ers. Disciples of Mrs. Ingalsbe’s methods 
are teaching in twenty states, as well as in 
England, China, Bermuda and the Philip- 
pines. During the last two years Mrs. In- 
galsbe and her teachers have given over 1,000 
free lessons to worthy students. 


Paris Finishes Active 


Season 


(Continued from page 5) 
composers available, but a house is hard to 
find. 

AMERICA COMES OF AGE 

Europe is being “sassed” back for her 
wonted sniffing at American musical produc- 
tion. By way of magnificently answering the 
Old World’s tendency to question American 
musical virtuosity, America is sending over 
her tenderest babes and showing them a 
thing or two. First Yehudi knocked them 
cold. Others, too, have appeared, and now 
it is little Ruth Slenczynski’s turn. 

A tiny tot of seven, she played a stiff pro- 
gram to about 2,000 rapt listeners in the 
Salle Pleyel. Her list comprised prelude 
and fugue in C minor and D minor (Bach), 
Italian Concerto (Bach), Concerto in A 
major (Mozart), Romance sans _ paroles 
(Mendelssohn), Fantaisie, impromptu, noc- 
turne (Chopin), Trois Ecossaisses and Per- 
petuum Mobile (Weber). Applause ran 
high and there was an ovation after the 
Mozart. Ruth certainly is an extraordinary 
child. She has a wealth of tone (though 
she forces quite a bit, and her melodic pas- 
sages are not very legato), has a large tech- 
nic, brings out the inner voices of her music, 
and comports herself like a long-tried pro- 
fessional. 

GOETHE IN SONG 


At the Institute de Cooperation Intellectu- 
elle, Reinhold von Warlich, accompanied by 
Eugene Wagner, gave a program of songs 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, 
Brahms and Jarnach, on poems by Goethe. 
A large and distinguished audience attended 
—the concert was under Governmental 
auspices—and appreciated von Warlich’s 
artistry in bringing out the real sense 
of the poems. An introductory — talk 
was made by Guy de Pourtales, and Gerard 
Bauer spoke on Goethe and Music. The eve- 
ning was a distinguished success—“all Paris” 
was present giving approbation to the artis- 
tic penetration of von Warlich. 

RusstaAn SEASON Enps 

The season of Russian opera at the Opéra- 
Comique closed with Boris Godounoff. 
Chaliapin in the title role made a deep im- 
pression, as he usually does, though more 
than one spectator claimed to have remarked 
a “difference.” Pozemkousky and Helen 
Sadwen were the basso’s partners. 

PIANIST RUMMEL AS COMPOSER 

M. Podesta, tenor, sang a group of lyrics 
by Walter Rummel at his (Podesta’s) recital 
in the Ecole Normale. Entitled Exile Song, 
La Pluie sur les Roses, Nains and Miitter, 
they revealed fluent melodic line and a good 
feeling for a pianistic, emotional background. 
Both composer and protagonist were warmly 
received. 

Parts BreEvITIES 


The Morgan Trio is fulfilling many en- 
gagements in Paris and vicinity. Within the 
week they played at the American Club 
luncheon, gave a musicale in the salons of 
the Countess Lépic, played for the guests of 
Judge and Mrs. Eliot Watrous, and also 
performed in London. 

The Pasquier Trio gave a concert at the 
Schoenbrun Palace, in Vienna. Divertisse- 
ment by Mozart was on the program. 

Lucielle Meusel, soprano, Daniel Harris, 
baritone, and Frantz Trefzger, tenor, Ameri- 
can pupils of Gabriel Lapierre, have signed 
contracts with the Royal Opéra of Liége for 
next season. 

American pianist Frank Manheimer has 
been in Paris signing important contracts 
for next season. 

Lily Pons has consented to sing a benefit 
for the Maison des Compositeurs (Com- 
posers’ Home ) next spring. 

Raoul Gunsbourg, director of the opera 
of Monte-Carlo, composer and author, is 
writing his memoires. 

Mile. Mireille, actress-composer, has writ- 
ten a three-act operetta, Sans-Soucis, on a 
libretto by Franc-Nohain. Mlle. Mireille is 
to conduct the first performance next fall. 

Among the many notables at Schipa’s re- 
cital were Lily Pons, composer George Hué, 
Jacques Rouché, director of the Paris Opéra, 
and Frederick Tyler, General Director of 
Gramophone, the French H.M.V 

The American Conservatory of Music of 
Fontainebleau opened June 25. About 100 
students are enrolled. 

Felia Litvinne gave a reception-musicale 
in her studio in the Boulevard Clichy. 

Jean Pasquier, violinist, and Etienne Pas- 
quier, cellist, are to play the Brahms double 
concerto with the Conservatory Orchestra 
next season. 

The conservatories and music schools are 
holding final examinations. 

George Lauweryns, conductor at the 
Opéra-Comique and composer of the Hymne 
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Lorrain, which is dedicated to President Le- 
brun, was received by the president in the 
Elysée Palace. Vera Peeters, of the Opéra 
Comique, offered the president the first copy 
of the hymn. 

Roland Charmy, young French violinist, 
won the second prize in the recent competi- 
tion at Vienna. 

The house in which Berlioz was born, at 
Cote-Saint-André, is to be preserved as a 
museum of music and art. 

Grisha Goluboff, nine-year-old American 
violinist, is to play with the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de Paris, next October. 

Suzanne Jackowska, Polish prima donna, 
poetess and composer, is in Paris preparing 
programs of American songs for her recitals 
next season. 


Haensel & Jones Notes 


Jeannette Vreeland’s engagements for next 
winter include bookings in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Louisiana, Iowa, IlIli- 
nois, Tennessee and Nebraska. Guimar 
Novaes, Brazilian pianist, returning to this 
country in October, is scheduled for a coast 
to coast tour and for three New York re- 
citals. Indianapolis and Washington, D. C., 
are to hear her in the late fall and early 
winter. One of her dates after the first 
of the year is at the Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. The Barrére-Salzedo-Britt 
ensemble of flute, harp and cello wil! play 
during the second rm of the coming season 
in Great Neck, L. I., N. Y., Springfield, III. 
Concord, N. H., sotth Adams, Mass., Nor- 
walk, Conn., in Vermont and other New 
England States. Fred Patton is to be a 
soloist with the Springfield (Mass.) Sym- 


phony Orchestra next winter. 


Shawn Opens Tour 


Ted Shawn, American dancer, and his 
company opened their summer season with 
two performances at Peterborough, N. H., 
on July 15 and 16. These appearances are 
being followed by engagements at Newport, 
Southampton, Stockbridge, Kennebunkport, 
West Falmouth and other resorts. 
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eS Te N. Y.—A song recital 
as given by Grace M. Liddane’s pupils 
lich filled Junior High School Auditorium. 
brief talk on the voice, and 
group of juniors, who 
sang numbers from The Toymaker. High 
spots in the affair were songs by Anne Burns 
and Theresa Hill, a reading by Esther 
Davis, and the children in Winning Ways of 
Grandma’s Days. Anthony Steffan, violin- 
ist. and Giovanni Tromboni, cellist, added to 
the effect; and Katherine F. Michaelson was 
ellent accompanist. R. 


She gave a 
brought forward a 


an exc 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The national 
Mu Phi convention was held here during 
June, and many musicians were heard dur- 
ing the sessions. The visiting artist was 
Helena Morsztyn, pianist, who played Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata sonata, a group by 
Chopin, and numerous modern selections. 
Over 300 delegates attended the convention. 
Those who took part in the programs were 
Allen Drayton, Boston; Jessie Yuille 
Yon, Pittsburgh; Elthera Mohler, Cleve 
land; Helen Ferris and Irene Gedney, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Edith Athey, Washing 
ton; Nell Fogarty and Lenore Stull, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Ethel Mae Bishop, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Helen Mokrejo, Cedar Rapids, 
la.; Giz Gunn, Emporia, Kans.; Eliza- 
beth Knox, Dallas, Tex.; Marie de Kyzer, 
New York: Elma Reitz, Baltimore; Frances 
Collins, Atlanta, Ga., and the following from 
Kansas City: Gladys Cranston, Mildred 
Howard Barney, Mrs. George R. Cowden, 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, Pearl Roemer Kel- 
ley, Margaret Fowler Forbes, Raymond 
Stuhl, Catherine Hatch, Mary McKee, Mary 
Craig, Rose Ann Carr and Gertrude Bihr. 

Carol Clendenin, mezzo contralto, gave a 
benefit concert in which was included the 
aria, Ah, Rendi Mi, by Rossi, and a group 
of songs by Powell Weaver. Miss Clen- 
denin has been selected as a voice teacher 
Colorado State Teachers College at 


Alice 


adys 


in the 

Greeley. 

Teddy oe young pianist and student 
of Mrs. Carl Busch, was presented in his 
fourth yearly recital and proved to an en- 
thusiastic audience that he is continually de- 
veloping. His program included works by 
Godowsky, Schumann, Chopin, Moszkowski 
and Schubert-Liszt. 

The Kansas City Guild of Music and Al- 
lied Arts Teachers gave four commencement 
first of which offered an or- 
musicians playing George 
Elliott Simpson’s American Symphony un- 
rd the leadership of N. DeRubertis; Alice 

Vierheilig, violinist, who played Saint-Saens’ 
concertino; Willis Quant, pianist, who was 
heard in a movement from the Grieg con- 
certo; Dorothy Enslen, soprano, who sang 
the Mad Scene from Hamlet; and Joseph 
Meyer, baritone, who offered the Largo al 
factotum from the Barber of Seville. 

The Cranston School of Music introduced 
the following students during the annual re- 
Blanche Baldock, Louise Cooper, 

Enslen, Fanny Freid, Garnett 
Fowler, Irma Gelvin, Lloyd Gelvin, John 
Gaffney, Anna Gottardo, Geraldine Hen- 
thorn, Sarah Hernandez, John Hammond, 
Madeline Kathrens, Ida Kauffman, Ethel 
Levine, Gladys Morrison, Ben Keeney, 
James Mack, Faye Munger, Thelma Mar- 
tenson, Elvin Mitchell, Elizabeth Hynd, 
Helen Mead, D. C. Moffitt, Mrs. J. J. New- 
ton, Bruce Robbins, Gladys Hueb! Smith, 
Woodruff Smith, Harold Sproul, Anthony 
Strub, Jessie Thompson,+ Mrs. Clarence 
Hoff, Florence Willyard, Alpha Van Val- 
kenburgh, Leila McCombs, Helen Smith and 
Elliott Nathan ; 

Arnold Volpe has been appointed to direct 
the music department of the Y. M. H. A. 

Walter Fritschy has announced that the 
following artists will comprise his series: 
Kreisler, Iturbi, Rosa Ponselle and Gian- 
nini fhe Y. M. H. A. is to present 
Levitzki, Braslau, Zimbalist and Escudero. 
Gladys Swarthout, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, will be heard by the University 

Ss ciatie nN 


Wanen’s \s 
SEATTLE, WASH.—The seventeenth 


nvention of the Washington State 
Music Teachers Associations was held June 
16, 17 and 18, in Everett, Washington. 
There were many discussions as to the vari- 
us problems confronting the music teacher 

stimulating music study in the face of 
and trying conditions. The teachers 
the convention were inspired to 
an opportunity for 
unprecedented music 


programs, the 
chestra ol sixty 


citals : 
Dorothy 


annual c 


adve rs¢ 
gathered at 
msider the present as 
laying foundations tor 
study in the future 
The musical programs were furnished by 
themselves and many of their 
students. Francis J. Armstrong, conductor 
f the Seattle Orchestral Society, brought 
his entire orchestra to the convention for a 
concert Wanda Alexander, pianist, was 
soloist of the evening. 
Some of the most helpful sessions were the 
round table discussions of how to apply the 


1 - 
he teachers 
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suggestions given by the speakers to the 
convention as a whole, to the individual 
teacher. 

What was probably the largest and most 
ambitious opera presentation ever sponsored 
by local talent, was Wagner’s Tannhauser, 
given three performances the latter part of 
June. With Mme. Davenport-Engberg as 
director, a large group of musicians from the 
Seattle Orchestra, and a cast of nearly 200 
(including an elaborate ballet from the Mary 
\nn Wells School of the Dance) gave per- 
formances that bespoke much hard work. 
iXvery one was enthusiastically and appre- 
ciatively received. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer, was heard 
here in an illustrated lecture program, June 
27. She was assisted by several local musi 
cians. 

This is the season of student recitals, and 
that it has been successful is evidenced by 
the number of programs which have been 
given by students all over the city. Out- 
standing among these have been recitals by 
piano pupils: of Herbert Malloy, Paul Pierre 
McNeely, Sara Yeagley, Hattie Edenholm 
and Myrtle Noble. Song recitals have been 
sponsored by Clifford Kantner, Magnus 
Petersen and Helen Crowe Snelling. Violin 
programs were presented by Francis J. Arm- 
strong, William Hedley and Marjorie 
Miller. 

The annual commencement programs at 
the Cornish School were of usual high cali- 
bre. The individual recitals were given by 
Dean rong mezzo-soprano; Orpha Moser 
and Arline Falconvitch, pianists. Every af- 
ternoon and evening for two weeks there 
were recitals by students from all depart- 
ments of the school. 

Attention has centered around the series 
of recitals sponsored by the University of 
Washington music department, which will be 
given throughout the entire summer session. 
The first program was devoted to a lecture 
on Weinberger’s opera Schwanda, which 
Louise Van Ogle made of fascinating in- 
terest. 

Announcement of the award of the Beecher 
Keifer Scholarship has been made. George 
Doumaini, talented young violinist, student 
of Moritz Rosen, of the university fine arts 
department, is the recipient of the award for 
the coming year. 

Four programs offering much diversifica- 
tion were given at the Cornish School dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the annual sum- 
mer Charles Albert Case, tenor, 
with John Hopper, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital which won merited praise from the 
audience. The students of the ensemble 
classes of Peter Meremblum performed on 
June 27. Charles Stay, tenor, assisted by 
Rachel Stickelman, accompanist, and the 
Aeolian instrumental trio, was heard on 
June 30; and Ellen Van Volkenburg, direc- 
tor of the school of the theatre, gave a read 
ing of Elmer Rice’s Counsellor-At-Law. 

One of the unusual musical events in the 
high school commencement programs, was 
the playing of a violin concerto, composed 
for full orchestra and played by the com- 
poser herselfi—Kathryne Kantner. A _ stu- 
dent at Lincoln High School under Carl 
Pitzer, Miss Kantner has become known 
throughout the state for her compositions. 

The salutatorian of Broadway High 
School, Michiko Morita, chose to play the 
Mendelssohn Capriccio Brilliante in place of 
making the customary address. She is a 
piano student of John Hopper. ae. oe 


New York Sinfonietta Begins 
Harvard Club Series 


Under the auspices of the Harvard Club 
of New York, the New York Sinfonietta 
(conducted by Quinto Maganini) began a 
series of summer symphony concerts on 
July 6. The concerts are given in the club 
building on Wednesday evenings. They are 
open to club members and their friends, and 
mark a new departure in the musical activi- 
ties of the club. The opening program in- 
cluded overture to The Portuguese Inn by 
Cherubini, Three Early American Pieces by 
Stephen Foster, Deep River by H. T. Bur- 
leigh, Cripple Creek by Stringfield, a Madam 
Butterfly selection, Cuban Rhapsody by 
Maganini, the Queen symphony by Haydn, 
barcarolle from the Tales of Hoffmann, the 
Prize Song from Meistersinger, rondo for 
piano and orchestra by Prince Louis-Ferdi- 
and Roses from the South by Strauss. 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra in 

1932-33 Series 

The Philadelphia Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra (J. W. F. Leman, conductor) has 
announced its annual concert series for 1932 
33, to be given at the Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia. Several local premieres 
are promised and prominent have 
been engaged. 


Grofé to Score Tiomkin Ballet 
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Grofé is to score one of the original 
Dimitri Tiomkin which Albertina 
Rasch is scheduled to present at the Stadium 
Concerts this summer. In enlisting the serv- 
ices of Grofé, Mme. Rasch and Mr. Tiomkin 
are following their plan of presenting an 
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American ballet incorporating the American 
idiom in music as well as in the dance. 


Muriel Brunskill Returning to 
America Next Season 

After achieving a reputation in the opera 
and concert fields of Great Britain, Muriel 
Brunskill, contralto, made her first Ameri- 
can appearance at the Cincinnati Festival 
two seasons ago. 

Miss Brunskill was born in Kendal, Eng- 
land. She studied in Paris with Blanche 
Marchesi, and later spent a year in Germany 
preparing a Lieder repertoire. Her recital 
début ves made in 1920 at Aeolian Hall, 
London, and two years later she joined the 
British National Opera. She was a mem- 
ber of this organization for five years, sing- 
ing Amneris in Aida and contralto roles in 
Samson and Delilah, Siegfried, Rhinegold, 
Marriage of Figaro and other productions. 
During this period she also was featured at 
various choral festivals in Great Britain. 
Miss Brunskill is the wife of Robert Ains- 
worth, English opera conductor, who is at- 
tached to the Covent Garden staff. 

The season 1932-33 will see the contralto’s 
second American tour. Her visit is set early 
in the new year and is extensively booked. 

NBC Artists Service Notes 

Heinrich Schlusnus, German baritone, ab- 
sent from this country for two seasons, is 
scheduled for a seven weeks’ American tour 
of twenty-five recitals, beginning in Mon- 
treal, Can., next year. He has been booked 
for St. Paul, Sioux City, St. Louis, Boston, 
Grand Rapids, East Lansing, Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis, Princeton, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati and other cities, and for three New 
York appearances—with the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic, at Columbia University, and in 
recital at Town Hall. Mr. Schlusnus re- 
cently was invested with the first title 
awarded to a singer by the German Repub- 
lic. His designation of “Preussischer Kam- 
mersaenger” is the equivalent of the former 
title of Royal Court Singer, which was con- 
ferred during the imperial régime. 

Florence Austral is to be heard at Town 
Hall, New York City, in a cycle of three 
song recitals. The programs include one 
of Lieder, a second of Italian and French 
songs, and a third of old English folksongs. 
Grischa Goluboff, nine-year-old violinist, 
who made his New York début last season, 
appears with the Berlin Symphony Orches- 
tra under Bruno Walter on September 15, 
playing in the Tschaikowsky concerto. 


Concert Management Annie 
Friedberg Notes 

American pianist, has 
scheduled her New York recital for Octo- 
ber at Town Hall. The Budapest String 
Quartet, returning for their third American 
tour, open their season with a concert at the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Edgar Shelton, pianist, is to appear 
with the St. Louis Orchestra. He returns 
from Europe to begin concert activities in 
October. 

Harold Samuel is to play with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. His first New York re- 
cital is set for Town Hall early next year. 
Steuart Wilson, English tenor, who has 
joined the English Singers for next season, 
is to be heard in solo recital and in oratorio. 
Oscar Colcaire, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, is singing with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera this summer. Mr. Colcaire has been 
booked extensively in concerts and will make 
his New York recital debut. 

“Tromboners” Deuiiites for 


Musicians’ Aid 


\n anonymous compiler has issued a book 
entitled Tromboners, filled with various types 
of musical “boners” made by _typesetters, 
critics and artists. The royalties from the 
sales are to go to the Musicians’ 
Emergency Aid. 


Fay Ferguson, 


book’s 


Hilger Trio with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
_ Elsa, Greta and Maria Hiiger were solo- 
ists with the Philadelphia Symphony at the 
Robin Hood Dell on July 13, playing the 
triple concerto by Beethoven, for cello, piano 
and violin. 
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MUSICAL 


Franco de Gregorio (right) presented his tenor pupil, Peter Cirissi, in recital in Brooklyn, 

N. Y., last May, assisted by Margherita Grova, Gussie Sabella, Jean Shanley, Gunnard 

Sward, Pasquale Romano and Saverio Manghisi, other de Gregorio vocal students. Mr. 
Cirissi, who studies piano with Mme. de Gregorio, was heard also in piano solos. 








Oscar Seagle Schroon Lake Music 
Colony in Full Swing 

The first of the Sunday afternoon Song 
Vespers, on July 3, formally opened the Os- 
car Seagle Music Colony at Schroon Lake, 
N. Y., in the Adirondacks, although a con- 
siderable group of singers had been work- 
ing with Mr. Seagle since the first of June. 

Among the teachers of singing this season 
at the colony are Ernest Cox, of Stevens 
College, Columbia, Mo., who directs the 
Seagle Chorus of solo voices; Ruth Doug- 
lass, associate director of music at Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; 
Glenn Friermood, head of the voice depart- 
ment of the Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Indianapolis, Ind., who this year has 
_ brought several students with him; and 
Ernest Ralston, director of music at the 
University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, who 
has brought a male quartet from the uni- 
versity. 

Other teachers in the Seagle group are 
Tom Broadstreet, of the Riverdale Country 
School, Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, N. 
Gladys Cox, of the Oklahoma College for 
Women; Mrs. Hugh Williamson (Evelyn 
Potter), of the Flora MacDonald College, 
Red Springs, N. C.;.Mrs. Charlotte Jame- 
son, of William Woods Col!*ge, Missouri; 
Mariana Bing, of Athens, O.; Ofer Cald- 
well, of the Harvey School, Hawthorne, 
N. Y.; and Roxine Beard, assistant to Mr. 
Ralston at the Louisiana State University. 

Artist-pupils who are now at Schroon in- 
clude Ocie Higgins, soprano of the New 
York Opera Comique, who last season sang 
the Comtesse in La Vie Parisienne and 
Nadina in The Chocolate Soldier; Ila Mc- 
Call, soprano, who was in Smilin’ Thru in 
New York; Otis Holley, soprano, of Chat- 
tanooga . Clair Booher, baritone member of 
the Charles Wagner "Boccaccio cast; and 
John Seagle, baritone, son of Oscar Seagle, 
who comes up for occasional week-end visits 
from his radio work in New York as one 
of the Cavaliers Quartet. 

Hugh Williamson and his wife now have 
joined the cottage owner group at the Seagle 
Colony. Mr. Williamson is a pianist-teacher 
and a member of the Edwin Hughes Master 
Class in New York. Anne Sheedy (Mrs. 
Joseph Sheedy) of New York, has again 
opened her cottage at the colony. Jessie 
MacBride, music critic of Washington, 
D. C., secretary to the National Symphony 
of W ashington, under Hans Kindler, is 
again — at the colony. 

Mrs. Pauline Gold, accompanist and coach 
of New York, has recently opened her cot- 
tage. The studio accompanists for Mr. 
Seagle this season are Mrs. Gussie Bates 
Coleman and Martin Cravath, the latter of 
Philadelphia. Among the younger students 
are many newcomers. 

Mrs. Oscar Seagle and Betty complete the 
family group at Schroon Lake. .M. 


Werrenrath’s Activities 


The number of Reinald Werrenrath’s cur- 
rent activities has forced the baritone to 
postpone his usual vacation at his summer 
home on Chazy Lake in the Adirondacks. 
Last night uly 22) Mr. Werrenrath con- 
ducted the Washington Heights Choral So- 
ciety in a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah at the George Washington Stadium, 
New York City, taking the title part him- 
self. On July 26, he sings the same role 
with the National High School Orchestra 
and Chorus, Interlochen, Mich. A recital in 
Los Angeles, Cal., on August 3 inaugurates 
engagements on the Pacific Coast. During 
his Western trip Mr. Werrenrath is to 
superintend and appear in the filming of 


scenes at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, and the University of California, 
Berkeley, in connection with his forthcom- 
ing series of “shorts” which he is making 
for Educational Pictures. The baritone will 
give his first New York recital in two sea- 
sons next fall. 


R. H. Prutting Wins Swift 
Composition Prize 

The $100 prize in the twelfth annual con- 
test in music composition offered by the 
Swift & Company Male Chorus was awarded 
to R. H. Prutting, of Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Prutting’s work is a musical setting for a 
poem by Michael O’ Connor entitled Reveille. 
It is to be given its premiére in Chicago next 
winter by the Swift Chorus. The judges in 
the competition, Charles J. Haake, D. A. 
Clippinger and H. William Nordin, further 
cited Alexius Baas for first honorable men- 
tion and Dudley Peele for second. 


Richard Wagner Memorial 
Association Incorporated 


The Richard Wagner Memorial Associa- 
tion, organized with the view for a proper 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Wagner, was incorporated in 
Albany, N. Y., under the laws of that state 
recently. The organization is forming 
plans which include the presentation of 
Wagnerian works in New York and other 
cities through the anniversary year, 1933. 
The proceeds derived from the activities of 
the group will be devoted to popularizing 
the composer’s work in America. 


T cherkassky a Philadelphia 
Opera 

Alexis Tcherkassky, twenty-six year old 
Russian baritone, is to appear in several per- 
formances with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company next season. Mr. Tcher- 
kassky made his début four years ago in 
France as Rigoletto, with Lily Pons. He 
has been with the Chauve Souris Company 
and made guest appearances in opera houses 
of Russia. Last season he sang in America 
with the Russian Grand Opera Company. 
Mr. Tcherkassky’s mother was a Wagnerian 
soprano. 


Kitain Booked for Extensive Tour 


Robert Kitain, who has been heard this 
season in such European centres as Rome, 
Paris and London, is engaged to give re- 
citals next season in England, Holland, 
Scandinavia, Germany, France, Spain, 
Poland, Italy and the Balkans. In addition, 
he will play with the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris, the London Symphony, and the 
Concertgebouw of Amsterdam. It is said 
that Casella is to compose a work especially 
for Kitain. 


Pilar-Morin in L’Enfant Prodigue 


Pilar-Morin, artist, vocal and dramatic 
coach, is to appear during the coming sea- 
son in the silent drama, L’Enfant Prodigue. 
She will be seen also in another of her char- 
acterizations, a Japanese music-comedy- 
drama, Mi-Mo-San, in which she will be 
supported by a professional cast under her 
personal direction. 
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Plans for London Season 


Announced 
(Continued from page 5) 
orchestra was the London Symphony and the 
conductor a guest from Finland, Prof. 
Robert Kajanus. 

Societies bearing composers’ 
springing up like mushrooms hereabouts, 
thanks to the enlightened activity of the 
Gramophone Co. We have a Hugo Wolf 
Society, a Beethoven Society, a Haydn So- 
ciety and a Sibelius Society, each of which 
exploits a useful public sentiment. Ernest 
Newman’s championship of Wolf as the 
yorld’s “greatest” song composer; the same 
critic’s high opinion of Sibelius as a kind 
of modern Beethoven; the new interest in 
Beethoven's piano works awakened _ by 
Schnabel’s stimulating interpretation of the 
sonatas ; and the Haydn centenary—these are 
ill different but sufficiently valid excuses for 
the making and marketing of phonograph 
records in a new way. 
said that the Sibelius concert 
great claims made for him. 
Pohjola’s Daughter (a sym- 
based on the Kalevala) ap- 
abiding interest in folklore, de- 
interest from national color and 
content. The third and fifth 
engaging but essentially arid 
king the vigor one would expect 
stern and stocky northerner; while 
is a brilliant feat of mod- 
which seems to give 
later Sibelius—a Fin- 
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So much for orchestral concerts, except 
for a new chamber orchestra presented by 
the Royal Academy and conducted by 
Maurice Miles, a young man of promise. 
[he program, works of Haydn, Wagner, 
Lalo and a young Englishman, Ivor Wals- 
worth, was well arranged to show the 
adaptability of both conductor and orches- 
tra. Both responded admirably, and the 
whole periormance at ugured well for the fu- 
ture of the new ensemble. Max Pirani 
| Mozart concerto in G (K.453) in 
a distinctive and stylistic manner, and the 
introduction of the piano served to em- 
phasize the excellent balance and musical pro- 
portions Ol the orchestra. 

The Royal College ot 
ther official conservatory, contributed an 
nteresting chamber concert by the Isolde 
Menges String Quartet, two of whose mem- 
bers are ex-students of the college. The 
leader, known in America and the cellist con- 
tributed the lion’s share of the ensemble’s 
unusually beautiful tone, and the quartet 
especially distinguished itself in Beethoven's 
quartet 


played the 


Music, London’s 


TEMIANKA PLEASES 

Temianka, violinist and product of 
tis Institute in Philadelphia, has gone 
way toward capturing the élite of 
London’s musical world. He played the 
Kreutzer sonata with Elsa Karen as an ex- 
cellent coadjutor, surprising the critics by 
the freshness and purity of his style as well 
ete mastery of his medium. In 
the difficult Saint-Saens Rondo Capriccioso 
and other violin pieces (with Ivor New- 
ton at the piano), he proved himself a virtu- 
rank. At a private soirée he gave 

a beautiful performance of Bloch’s Nigun. 
To Adila Fachiri, violinist and Kathleen 
ng _ Pianist, we owe a_ performance 
rarely heard third Delius violin 
: al o Schubert’s duo in A, as 
as Beethoven and Brahms, and 
we have been particularly fortunate in the 
cello field, with Hans Kindler broadcasting ; 
Michael Cherniavsky letting off his best fire- 
works in a recital, consisting of the Haydn 
ta by Porpora and a group 
headed by Bruch’s Kol 
with authority; also 
Arnold Trowell, 
a vigorous per- 
and other 
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janistic line the accent has been 
uth. Harold Rubens, a boy of eleven, 
Mme. Levinskaya, entered the lists 
4 and gave an astonishing per- 

mance of Bach’s Italian concerto and a 
f one of Chopin’s D flat waltz, adding 
such recherché trifles as Paderewski’s Cra- 
ovienne and a Prokofieff prelude. 

More mature, Nan Pulvermacher, an Eng- 
lish girl despite her Teutonic name, gave a 
promising performance of two different son 
itas, Haydn’s F major and Schumann’s G 
minor. Her style is classic and restrained, 
intelligent but essentially musical. 

1-Caballero, young Chilean pianist, 
t recital at the Wigmore Hall. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
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radio columnist, writer, executive, wishes part- 
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valuable experience. Address “E. C. W." care 
of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 
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MUSICAL 


His program, ranging from the early 
classics, such as Bach’s partita in C minor 
and two sonatas by Scarlatti, through Bee- 
thoven’s sonata in E flat and Schumann’s 
symphonic studies to a group by Debussy 
and Ravel, clearly showed that he has a 
sense of rhythm and tone gradation much 
above the ordinary. For a first recital it 
was a decided success. 

Two more young women demand notice— 
Vitya Vronsky, a Russian visitor, and Ray 
Lev. Both were technically equal to the 
difficult tasks they set themselves, Miss 
Vronsky being gifted with a richness of tone 
and a certain brilliant opulence which pleased 
the crowd, and Miss Lev (barely out of her 
teens) showing indications of a really inter- 
pretative mind. 

FOLKSONGS FOR SUMMER 

Two singers who delighted their summer 
audiences with the reireshing light fare pro- 
vided by folksongs were Clive Carey and 
Eve Maxwell-Lyte. Mr. Carey, intellectual, 
cultivated and completely at ease (playing 
his Own accompaniments) sang convincingly 
in at least half a dozen languages. lf it 
was difficult to understand them, yet he was 
as delightiully informal as only a well-bred 
Englishman can be. He also sang un- 
hackneyed Schubert songs with refinement 
of style. 

Miss Maxweli-Lyte burst upon the un- 
suspecting critics like a ray of sunshine from 
the clouds. Young, pretty, clad in an eigh- 
teenth-century costume copied from a ia- 
mous painting, she gave us English, French, 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh ballads and songs, 
and roused the audience to wild enthusiasm. 
Perhaps she belongs to what is known as 
high-class vaudeville, for she mimes while 
she sings and gets her audience by means not 
wholly orthodox in the concert room. But 
she knows how to sing, and even the high- 
brows will applaud her, for real talents are 
rare and even critics like to enjoy themselves. 

HANDEL IN THE STRAND 

The Camargo Society has completed its 
season at the Savoy ‘Lheatre, after which 

1 Argentina has come along to cash in on 
the good-will laboriously established there 
by the valiant English revivalists a la Russe. 
Since reporting on the first part of the Cam- 
argo engagement, there have been three nov- 
elties, it you can call pastiches of music by 
Handel, Mendelssohn and—Satie novel. 

The Handelian muse was drafted to pro- 
vide a Beecham holiday, rather heavily de- 
scribed as The Origin of Design. Inigo 
Jones, the architect of Georgian London, was 
said to be the guiding genius in the baroque 
or pseudo-classic decorations and posture, 
but old Inigo probably would have split his 
sides laughing at the semi-nude gent brand- 
ishing a large pencil over a papier-maché 
rock to register inspiration. However, Han- 
del outside of church is usually pleasant and 
Lopokova always charming. 

Mendelssohn did duty for the Tennysonian 
tale of The Lord Burleigh, and Erik Satie 
was matched to classical posturings by Mer- 
cury (Walter Gore), Apollo (William Chap- 
pell) and Venus (Alicia Markova). Satie 
was once regarded as a genius gone wrong; 
but now we see that he was only a “wrong’n 
gone genius.” It is pitiful to see how our 
“bright young things,” who first inveighed 
against romanticism, now try to put romance 
into classicism, or into modernity, or any- 
thing. How they try to get a kick out of 
being artistically perverse, and how it just 
won't fizz. Diaghileff is dead; resquiescat 
in pacem. 

Argentina, as we said before, cashed in 
on the remains. She danced Spanish dances, 
just did her stuff, familiar to all America by 
now in two soirées. The audiences were 
large. 

SERENADE IN CANTERBURY CLOISTERS 

The fact ought to be mentioned that there 
have been festivals at Canterbury Cathedral 
and in Windsor. A Brahms symphony 
played in Canterbury Cathedral listens bet- 
ter than it sounds; Parsifal excerpts ditto, 
with bells out of tune. But classical music 
played in the cloisters, under a blue sky, is 
delectable, even when the birds join in un- 
bidden. Haydn symphony, Mozart serenade 
and Schubert’s Rosamunde were, if anything, 
enhanced by the Gothic traceries. Indoors, 
The Messiah, on the other hand, gained 
nothing by the echoes from the vaulted 
heights. 

CuurcH Music 1n ANCIENT WINDSOR 

The Windsor festival was wholly devoted 
to church music, and in three days gave a 
bird’s-eye view of the English achievement 
in this field, from Tudor times to the pres- 
ent. It even went as far back as Marbeck’s 
Book of Common Praier, Noted (1550), and 
down through Byrd, Tallis, Gibbons, Pur- 
cell, Boyce to Parry, Stanford and the con- 
temporaries. Marbeck was organist of St. 
George’s chapel (one of the most enchant- 
ingly beautiful church interiors in the 
ee rid), and the music of this festival re- 
echoed from the same Gothic walls. 

Today’s organist of St. George’s, Sir Wal- 
ford Davies, was the spiritus rector of the 
festival and one of England’s wonderful 
boys’ choirs carried the chief burden. It goes 
without saying that Bach, of whom Davies 
is champion, had an important part in this 
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appropriate affair, taking place within the 
ramparts of King George’s famous country 
place. It would have been worth an ocean 
trip to any American organist. 


Liebling Radio School Opens 


The Estelle Liebling Radio School opened 
its first summer session July 11 with an en- 
rollment of fifty students. Singers from 
many parts of the country are in the class, 
some of the towns included being Staunton 
and Norfolk, Va., Kansas City, Mo., Bridge- 
port, Conn., Chicago, Ill., W. ashington, i oe 
W ilmington, n..G. Louisville, Ky., Carbon- 
dale, Pa., Omaha and Wausau, Nebr. 

The guest artist on the first day was Bea- 
trice Belkin, formerly with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and on the second day 
Rosalie Wolfe, of the National and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting companies. During the 
three weeks of the radio class, there are to 
be daily visiting radio artists who will not 
only sing to the students but explain their 
own particular method of broadcasting. 


Austin Compositions Heard 


Several songs and trio arrangements for 
women’s voices by Grace Leadenham Austin 
were presented by the Trio Lyrique of New 
York in a program at the Beechwood Hotel, 
Summit, N. J., last month. Mary Ursula 
Doyle sang three of Miss Austin’s songs 
over WHOM, Jersey City, N. J., on her 
second anniversary program with that sta- 
tion. Several of this composer’s songs also the name Bach by Thorarinn Jonsson, Ice- 
were sung at a recent dinner in honor of  landic composer, a concerto by Tor Aulin 
Miss Doyle, conductor of the Jersey City and compositions by Fauré, Lalo, Nin, Ravel 
Glee Club. Miss Austin’s poem, Sleepy and de Falla. Mr. Wollner’s music education 
Land, was included in one of the Elmo Russ ; ° 

was received at the Berlin State Academy 


presentations over WPCH, July 13. This Mee ; 
poem was given formerly on the Your Poem «4 at the Paris Conservatoire. (Harold 
Stein photo.) 


hour of the same station. 
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A NEW FIDDLER 


MARK WOLLNER, 
violinist, makes his American début at Town 
Hall, New York City, October 26. His pro- 
gram will include the introduction to this 
country of a prelude and double fugue on 
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PIANO 
VIOLIN 
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BANJO 
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Concert at New York School of 
Music and Arts 


The 823rd pupils’ concert of the New 
York School of Music and Arts (Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, director) was heard by an 
audience which completely filled the recital 
floor. New students appeared from such dis- 
tant points as Georgia, Kansas, Florida and 
Maine. Lauretta Crepeau, dramatic soprano, 
and Henry Wattez, bass, were the assisting 
artists. Irma Combs, pianist, and Luther 
Saunder, violinist, as well as Mildred Phil- 
lips Greenwood appeared on the program. 
The roster of performers included Thaddeus 
Lask, Anna DeCew, Alice Blanck, Karin 
Stenstrom, Frederick Koehler, Isabelle 
Buchanan, Andrea Bianchi, Mabel Palange, 
Naemi Lindholm, Margaret Noonan, Gene- 
vieve Eustace, Isabelle Thayer, Ursula Zak- 
rasjek, Ruth Wolff and Eleanor Worth, with 
Sarah Knight, accompanist. 

* 


Events at the Juilliard School 


Sigismund Stojowski, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Juilliard School of Music, New 


York City, on July -19. John Erskine con- 
tinued his series of lectures with a talk on 
English verse, July 20. The following day 
brought a program by Samuel Gardner, vio- 
linist, and James Friskin, pianist. The week 
opened on July 18 with a students’ recital. 

* * * 


Addye Yeargain Hall’s Eighteenth 
Summer School 


Addye Yeargain Hall closes her current 
teacher-training course in piano class in- 
struction and inaugurates her eighteenth 
summer school on July 25. The summer 
course, held in New York, ends August 12. 
Two hundred public schools of Greater New 
York and seventy-five in New Jersey have 
piano class instruction under the guidance 
of teachers trained by Mrs. Hall, and she 
also has prepared teachers for class work in 
private studios and public schools in New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Delaware, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Texas, Colorado, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin and Connecticut. 

* * * 


Marchesi Holding Summer Class 


On July 15 Blanche Marchesi returned to 
Paris from London, where she had been at- 
tending her schools in London and Man- 
chester since June 25, to conduct an eight- 
week summer class at her country place near 
Tours. 
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Clara Dellar Presents Granny’s 
Garden 


On July 5, at The Croydon, New York 
City, Clara Dellar presented the sixth in a 
series of salon concerts, this time featuring 
Granny’s Garden, a musical fantasy adapted 
from Fairy Flowers by Isadora Newman. 
The music is by Leah Russell, and the lyrics 
and adaptation by Thelma Ranahan. Dances 
for the performance were arranged by 
Adolph Newberger. Miss Russell was at 
the piano. Two-piano groups were played 
by Miss Russell and Elmer Rusth. 

Miss Newman took the part of G Granny 
Grey, and held the attention of the audience 
with her sympathetic portrayal of the char- 
acter. Those who sponsored Granny’s Gar- 
den believe that the future of American 
culture lies in the artistic development of 
the country’s young people. The children in 
the cast appeared by courtesy of the Flor- 


ence Chadabe School, Dan Noble, Harry 
Moss, Feagan Dramatic School and Helen 
Green Play and Players. M: L.-5 


Safonoff and Gilli Heard at 
Columbia. University 


Maria Safonoff, pianist, and Julia Mery 
Gilli, soprano, gave a program of Slavonic 
music on the Columbia University summer 
concert course at the McMillin Theatre, 
New York City, July 7. The singer re- 
vealed a well placed voice and gave musi- 
cianly interpretations of songs by Glinka, 
Dargomijsky, Stojowski, Chopin, Wassi- 
lenko, Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
She was applauded enthusiast cally, and sang 
Gretchaninoft’s The Rainbow as an encore. 

Miss Safonoff is a keyboard artist of dis- 
tinction, both from the technical angle and 
that of tonal expression. She played num- 
bers by Paderewski, Chopin, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Glinka-Balakireff and Moussorgsky. 
In response to the demands of her hearers, 
Miss Safonoff added Humoresque (Tschai- 
kowsky) and A Musical Snuff Box (Lia- 
doff). Among those present at the recital 
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was Sigismond Stojowski, composer of the 
Polish folksongs which were sung by Mme. 
Gilli. Miss Safonoff also played two piano 
compositions by Mr. Stojowski. M. L. S. 


Fifth La Forge-Berumen Summer 
Program 


The La Forge-Bertimen Studios, New 
York City, was the scene of the fifth of the 
summer school series of recitals on July 7. 
The audience, which filled the studios, vo- 
ciferously applauded the singing of Mary 
Tippett, soprano, and Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto. Frank La Forge accompanied 
Miss Tippett. Miss Tippett sang with feel- 
ing and understanding. Miss Andres’ rich 
voice gave color to her interpretations. 

M. L. S. 
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ELLERY ALLEN 


Ellery Allen has concluded a season which 
held many important engagements. Among 
them was a recital in May at the Larchmont 
(N. Y.) Women’s Club. After her recital 
in New Bedford, Mass., the Mercury com- 
mented: “We had the exclusive pleasure of 
hearing a combination of diseuse and 1870 
quaintnesses in the sparkling and completely 
visualized interpretation of Ellery Allen, 
silkenly swishing in the transition modes of 
post-Civil War fashions. Miss Allen sings 
agreeably and with requisite perfection of 
diction; should her songs demand she has 
warmth and a pretty flexibility.” 

The Providence, R. I., Journal: “Of vital 
personality, spontaneous and charming, the 
singer — how dear to moderns are the 
Songs Grandmother Used to Sing. The 
dernier cri of Victoria’s day added glamour 
to the presentation which combined histrionic 
ability with a sweet voice—in turn pensive 
and coquettish, demure and wilful, Miss 
Allen pleased in all her numbers.” 

The Fall River, Mass., Woman’s Club 
had Miss Allen for a recital. The Herald- 
News was of the opinion that “Ellery Allen 
presented a delightful program brimming 
with vitality.” 

Equally successful was her Newburgh, 
N. Y., appearance, as the News report testi- 
“The entire program was declared to 
be one of the most pleasing ever presented 
in Newburgh. Her renditions of the old 
melodies, together with the selections which 
she termed ‘ impressions of childhood’ were 
beautifully done.” 

Montreal and 
\llen’s program, Songs 
Used to Sing, and 
WRNY frequently. 

Next season Miss Allen will make 
ances in cities that have 
viously. 
Betty 


hes: 


cities heard Miss 
My Grandmother 
broadcasts over 


other 
she 


appear- 
not heard her pre- 

She is under the management of 
Tillotson. 


GLADYS BURNS 
Gladys Burns recently appeared in Cleve- 
land’s opera season singing Helmwige in 
Valkyrie and Micaela in Carmen. The critic 
of the Plain Dealer said: “There was a new 


GLADYS BURNS 


Micaela in the person of Gladys Burns. She 
has a soprano voice of clear, even quality. 
It is strong, but delicately modulated. She 
sings with genuine musicality, and her move 
ments were graceful and appropriate in her 
role of the peasant girl.” 
Miss Burns is an 
Soder-Hueck 


artist-pupil of Ada 


BEATRICE BELKIN 
Belkin was soloist at the Provi- 
(R. I.) Festival Chorus concert in 
Williams Park on June 12. Com- 
upon her singing, the critic of the 
“Beatrice Belkin’s contribution 
to the concert was admirable. Her stage 
presence is charming, her voice is of de- 
lightful quality and together with her dic- 
tion is of great clarity and purity. After 
her Rigoletto aria she sang a Swiss Echo 
Song with harp accompaniment, a _ pretty 
composition well suited to her, and after- 
wards the truly beautiful Blue erm and 
Saint-Saéns’ exquisite Vocalise, also with 
harp accompaniment.” Edwin Freche Gold 
man and his band also took part in the con- 
cert.” 


On June 26, Miss Belkin sang at the “Pop 
oncerts in Baltimore, with Joseph Littau as 
guest conductor. The News carried: “The 
appearance of Beatrice Belkin, the pretty 
American coloratura, gave devotees of the 
radio opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with one of their favorite singers 
and a prominent member of the famous 
Roxy Gang. Miss Belkin’s choice of ae 
dict’s Carnival of Venice for her opening 
number was a fortunate one and she proved 
disappointment to her friends in her 
achievement of the floridities of the composi- 
tion. The lucky possessor of youth and an 
engaging personality, the singer was equally 
successful in projecting the C'est bien l’aire 
aria from Meyerbeer’s Star of the North, an 
opus pleasant to the ear seldom met.” 

The opinion of the Evening Sun follows: 


Beatrice 
dence 
Roger 
menting 
Journal said: 


personally 


no 


and 


(Continued on page 22) 





Foreign 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 


Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, Plaza Hotel, 
San Martin. 


Plaza 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


BELGIUM 
A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


CANADA 


Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, 
Beloeil, Que. 
Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 


Gardens. 
CUBA 


Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


GERMANY 


Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 
55. Berlin, W. 
Cologne: Dr. Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 
chauerplatz 9. 
Dresden: Elinor Janson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
Dresden XX, "phone: 48774. 
Frankfort-on-Main: Hermann Lismann, Unter- 
main Kai 82. 
Hamburg: Edith Weiss-Mann, 
’Phone 53. 34. 57. 
Dr. Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William Saunders, 15 Morningside 


rove. 
HOLLAND 
Eveleth wan Geuns, 


Brussels: 


P.O. Box 1300, 


26 Summerhill 


Isestrasse 81. 


Leipsig: 
Munich: 


Amsterdam: Olympiaplein 


Straat 39. 
HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 
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ITALY 


Rome and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


Milan, 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzani 9. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax: Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 
SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
—— Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva: Georges Perret. 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
*Phone: 51.451. 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 


U.S.S.R. 


Moscow: William Henry Chamberlin, 
glebsky Periulok 


15 Boriso- 


Domestic 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 


fornia St. 
Los Angeles: pee, Rte Ussher, 6122 Scenic 


Avenue, Hollyw 


COLORADO 


Denver: Gustav Schoettle, 1525 Sherman Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 
S. Street, N. W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 


FLORIDA 


Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


Miami: 


*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


INDIANA 


Tose Haute: M. P. Debney, 411 North Fourth 


treet. 
KANSAS 


Lindsborg: Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


KENTUCKY 
Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 


LOUISIANA 
Ottilie Lambert, 


MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 


MARYLAND 
Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 


MICHIGAN 
Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 


Louisville: 


sy Orleans: 2036 Napoleon 


Baltimore: 


Grand Rapids: 

ve., N. E. 
MINNESCTA 

Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: James Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 408-208 North 
Broadway. 


Minneapolis: 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 20 
Conklin Ave. 
Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin. 254 Highland Ave. 
Rochester: Robert Sabin, 293 Oxford St. 
Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 
White Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina, 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 


5808 
121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St 


TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
~—— Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 


Katherine B. Morgan, 
Mrs. 


1117 Jackson 
$11 Av 


Houston: 
Blvd. 

San Antonio: 
enue 


Stanley Winters, 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6tb 
Avenue. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 504 Mutual Bidg. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 2905 E. Locust St. 











Press Comments 


(Continued from page 21) 
“The soloist displayed a light but musical 
voice, well trained and of extraordinary 
flexibility, sureness of pitch and purity, in 
the Carnival of Venice by Benedict and even 
more in the elaborately embellished aria, 
C’est bien l’aire from Meyerbeer’s Star of 
the North. She rendered the difficult pas- 
sages of the numbers with impressive skill, 
and with a sweetness that matched in the 
aria the two flutes supplying the obbligatos. 
The audience became enthusiastic and Miss 
Belkin sang two encores, both in charming 

manner.” 

“Miss Belkin 
strong in the upper register, 
ability that compelled admiration,” 

i Morning Sun. 


mented the 

JOSEPH LITTAU 
J seph Littau was guest conductor of the 
iItimore Civic Orchestra at Carlin’s Park 
ine 26. In reviewing the concert for the 
itimore News the critic of that paper 
* as follows: “After playing 
Mr. Iula introduced the 
seph Littau, under whose 
rchestra showed an in- 
. with the confidence gen- 
and responsive audiences.” 
forning Sun: “Mr. Littau 
nly for his experi- 
ns in such 
f Schubert’s 
Les Pre- 
and amiable 
Evening 
rination and 
at the entire * progré am 
measure of authenticity 
time was there a sugges- 
f y in tempo or 
swells in the 
exe cuted and 
a 
fascinated. 


revealed a voice bright and 
and a technical 
com- 


iszt s 


a lan- 


lized its 


LESTER DONAHUE 
Donahue, pianist, 
in Ferndale, Cal., 


) ] be lore 


recently gave a 
his mother 
The oc 


where 


her marriage 
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casion was a reception in honor of the pian- 
ist, his mother and aunt. In commenting 
on Mr. Donahue’s playing the Humboldt 
Times, Eureka, Cal., carried: “With only a 
small upright piano as the vehicle, the musi- 
cian drew exquisitely deep sonorous melody 
and radiance of sound—sound that melted 
into a loveliness of liquid tones that found 
echoes among the heart strings.’ 

When the pianist was soloist recently with 
the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, the Los Angeles Times printed: 
“Depth and color of tone have always dis- 
tinguished this artist, and after hearing him 
in this Chaconne (the Busoni arrangement 
of Bach’s Chaconne for violin alone), and 
later in the Liszt E flat concerto and the 
Liebestraum, it is apparent that these virtues 
have grown during the years of experiment- 
ing with enlarged piano-tone in the John 
Hays Hammond, Jr., laboratories.” 


ELSA ZEIDLER 

Elsa Zeidler, whe is conducting the Dres- 
den branch of the Gerster Gardini School of 
Singing, recently presented several of her 
pupils in recital. The Dresden Neuesten 
Nachritten admired Miss Zeidler’s “skill 
in teaching voice production and interpreta- 
tion 

The Dresden Nachritten praised “the 
method of the Gerster School, which gives 
such technical and mental training that its 
pupils are as much at ease in classics as in 
modern repertoire. 

EMILIANA DE ZUBELDIA 

Emiliana De Zubeldia, Basque pianist, 
composer, and conductor, received the fol- 
lowing notice (translated) in Havana, where 
she recently made eight appearances: “Her 
calm but forceful domination as conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and the Choral 
Vosco de Havana brought forth the warm- 
est applause from the large audience, as well 

laudation for the beauty of her intricate 
compositions.” 

HENRI DEERING 
Henri Deering gave a recital last 
Carmel, Cal., Anna Marie Baer 
he Carmelite: “Directness, clarity, 
precisi¢ mn, brilliancy might suffice to charac- 
terize Deering’s playing. One sensed a feel- 

for form in its entirety—a thorough 

grasp not only of musical outline but of the 


When 
\pril in 
said in t 
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essential content. No superfluity was in- 
dulged in, no wavering on the verge of sen- 
timentality. Here was imagination and 
sensitive feeling to be sure, but always that 
certain directness was the keynote. 

“Obviously one who has retained such 
human assets as a wholesome, genial na- 
ture at the same time acquiring such artis- 
try as we witnessed, Deering made no slight 
impression on his listeners. Here, assured- 
ly, was a man so certain of his own powers, 
so accomplished a technician, so completely 
aware of the possibilities of his medium as 
to be able to disregard all, expressing 
through his music qualities of intelligence 
and emotion indicative of a virile, robust 
personality.” 

And when Deering and Katherine Parlow, 
violinist, gave a sonata recital in San Fran- 
cisco the same month, the Examiner com- 
mented: “Between them they made mag- 
nificent music, with delicate intimacies alter- 
nating with authentic passion. Deer- 
ing draws exquisite tone from the piano. 
His technic is amazingly facile and his in- 
terpretation a curious combination of emotion 
and logic.” 

THE MORGAN TRIO 

On June 23, the Morgan Trio, of which 
Marguerite is the pianist, Frances the violin- 
ist, and Virginia the harpist, were heard at 
the American Club in Paris. It was the 
first time in eight years that feminine artists 
had played for this organization which has 
a membership of 185 men. 

On June 17 the trio gave a concert at the 

Salle Chopin. On June 22, Pierre Leroi 
wrote of these three musicians in the Paris 
Excelsior: “Le Trio Morgan was acclaimed 
both in solos and trios. They have the rare 
talent of so uniting themselves when they 
play together that they blend the three per- 
sonalities into a living whole.” The Paris 
Figaro (June 28) had the following to say 
about the sisters: “The feminine Trio Mor- 
gan, which we have not heard for some 
time, is a stunning group. In the concerto 
of Couperin, the execution of the three part- 
ners was equalized with finesse.” 


Daughter to the Leon Barzins 
_Mr. and Mrs. Leon Barzin are the parents 
of a daughter, born on July 9 at Woodstock, 
N. £ Mr. Barzin is musical director of the 
National Orchestral Association. 
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Mu Phi Epsilon Elects Officers 


Mu Phi Epsilon elected officers at the 
twenty-second annual national convention in 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21-24. The sorority’s 
choice fell on Dorothy Paton for president; 
Helen Mueller, vice-president; Alma M. 
Geiser, secretary; Ada Glackens Britton, 
treasurer; Helena Munn Redewill, editor; 
Louise Wicker Allensworth, alumnae officer ; 
and Bertha Hornaday, musical advisor. 





Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 
M. E. Adler a Lewin 
Gregor Alexandresco arguerite Lichti 
Alszlo Aliga Maryan Liszt 
Achille Anelli Thaddeus Loboyka 
A. D’Orme-Baker Harold A. Loring 
Antonio Bassi Issay > —saeeed 
Mrs. William B. Beach Norma Lutg 
Victor Benham aay ee Caley McBride 
Umberto Bernucci AicGrath 
Mary Biftan chesiea Malinoff 
George Blumenthal Armand Marbini 
Giacoma Bourg Josef Martin 
Zara Bouson ar nag Mendelsohn 
Margaret Bovard Helen C. Moller 
O. N. Bryant Florence Nelson 
Francesco Bucca-Fusco Gisella Neu 
Buzzi-Peccia Anna Nordenstrom-Law 
Lavie Cadorin Carl L. Pawlowski 
G. Carnsion A. M. Pergain 
Nino Carboni Wm. B. Peters 
Angelo Carlino Miron Poliakin 
C. Versel Chamberlain Arnold Powell 
Florence Chambers Ifred Price Quinn 
Norman Curtis Rita Raymond 
Stephen Czukar Forest Redfield 
Greta Dalmy H. E. Reynolds 
George de Feo S. N. Rosenthal 
Chev. Gaulter Del’Eveille ne Rouse 
George De Se Jorbert Salter 
Solita De Solis Anna Savina 
Ragini Devi Philip Scharf 
Maude De Voe S. Scharf 
Byron S. Dickson Marguerite Schuiling 
Dmitry Dobkin tones F. Schwarz 
Mme. Dodd- Crawford alter D. Smith 
Beatrice Elliott Edith Silance-Smith 
Frank G. Ernst Harrison A. Stevens 
Maestro Geremia Fabrizi Norman Stoneham 
Carl Fishberg Leo Strokoff 
Mirian Franken Marcia Sumelska 
G. A. M. Fuleihan Virginia Carrington 
Anna A. Garrett Thomas 
Alexander Goldberg Tofi Trabilsee 
Olga Gulleledge Prof. A. H. Trouk 
John Hartigan Marie Woodman Tufts 
Jean Heimel Emilio Vaccaro 
Frederick Hellar Fernando Villa 
Russell Blake Howe Harold Von Oppenheim 
Floyd F. Jones Walter Von Oppenheim 
Victor H. Kasper Elemer Von Pichler 
Alberta Lauer Pauline Watson 
Mrs, Z. P. Leary Colton White 
George Lehmann Mrs. Stacey Williams 
Ediana Leori Roland B. Woodin 
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Vocal and ge Bolos, Duets, Bievian ote. 
Instruction terial for all Insti 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY Co. 


1658 Broapwar mw Yor«e 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone CIrcle 7-1953 








NATIONA BUREAU 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. Circle 7-5329 


PRESS CLIPPING | 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 


114-116 EAST 85th STREET 


Incorporated 1878 


Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 


CARL HEIN 
mage h train in all branches of music. 
ae Cpiane tie 


for beginners. Summer Courses. 


Directors 

Piano—A. Fraemcke; 
rl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. 
a ol my sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Depa: 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
Classes in Theory, composition, 
rtment 
Send for Cotdlagas. 





MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 


National President: 


NaTionaAL CLus Housgs AND 
HBADQUARTERS 
57 Weer, ome Street, ow Yore 
lephone SUs. 17-9880 
Home PR onan. for Music Students 
Epna M. Werprnorr, Mer. 











Ghe Clleteland Justitute of ()usic 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 
Send for Catalogue Outlining Courses and Fees 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Ave., 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 











LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Courses in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan, Theory, Composition, and Public 
Schoo: Music. teading to the degree 
at Mus. B.. and ali the advantages ot 
Liberal Arts College. {uition Reason- 
able. te for cat 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for 
the training of Supervisors of Musie in Public Schools 
leading to the Degree of Music Education. 

Catelogue sont on request 





Carl J. Waterman, Mus. D., Dean 








BUY 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 
When You Want Anything in Music 























The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOVRIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musicat Courter. 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 


and 











Musica Couns, 
New York, 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Counren for one year 

include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 


113 West S7th St., 
me 


3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 








MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA — LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 


310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


(Registration Now Open) 


ACademy 2-3860 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 


FOU 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


R YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
— MASTER’S DEGREE — 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 


Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. Dormitories. Complete and modern equipment. 


Limi 
For catalogue end year book address: 


ted enrollment. 
FRANK 8. 


SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 











4 a 4 4 
(incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


and 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 12th 


New Department of Band Music, under direction 
of FRANK SIMON, famous conductor and cornetist 


For catalogue address C. M. Middleton, Registrar 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH ST., New Yorx 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








LEON BENDITZKY 
broadcasts daily WGN. As ac- 
companist he has assisted during the 
season at recitals of Benno Rabinoff in 
Kansas City, Mo.; Milstein in Peoria, 
Ill.; Sylvia Lent in Jacksonville, Ill. ; 
and for other artists. The balance of his 


FRANK CHATTERTON, 
coach and accompanist, began his summer 
course at Columbia University Teachers’ 
College (New York City) on July 5. 


over 


IRMA 


vocal teacher, 


SWIFT, 
is holding summer 
courses at her New York studio. Miss 
Swift recently presented a of 
pupils in recital at Wurlitser Hall 


group 


conduc 





time is devoted to coaching pupils in ac- 
companying, solo playing and’ radio. 





Viennese 
aboard the 
duct his 

Hollywood 
his wife, | 
sumer 


SS. B 
first 

Cal) Bo 
icki Baum 
resuence 


Rich. Fletse 








. VARIA SAFONOFI 
GINA CIGNA, 
soprano, opened the Colon season (Buenos 
Aires) singing Aida, afterwards interpret- 
ing Tosca. 


summer 


MR. AND MRS. JOSEF LHEVINNE 
and their daughter, Marianna, with Captain Koch on the SS. Hamburg. The others in 
the picture are students of the Lhevinnes who are to study with them at the Salzburg 
Orchestral Academy, and the Austro-American International Conservatory, Mondsee. 
Left to right, front row, Esther Elman, Ralph Sheldon, Sonia Hodge; second row, 
Marian Anderson, the Lhevinnes, Captain Koch and Edith Foster; back row, Esther 
Vance, Mathilda McKinney, Arthur Peterson, Stanley Hummel, Mildred Pomerantz, 
Rhea Sadowsky, Mrs. Ruth Mack and David Steiner. 


AN 
pianist and soprano, respectively, were heard July 7 
oncert course at Columbia 
City. 


EFREM @4#MBALIST™“%e 


and his accompanist "Theodore Saitdenl 


MERY GILLI, 
on the 


York 


D JULIA 


lirport en jut 


Orient 


leaving the Newark ré 

San Francisco and the 

is to make a three months’ tour. of 
Japan, Manchuria k 


New 


University, 


and Novreda 


» 
€ ft 


One of the Galli-Curci audiences in the City Hall at Johannesburg, South Africa, w! 


the singer packed the auditorium for each of her five concerts in that cit) She 

four successive recitals in Capetown and from one to three in other provincial ci 

this continent. Galli-Curci is now fulfilling a tour of fifty-three engagements in 

and New Zealand, from which she returns to America next October. Wally 
Johannesburg, photo.) 
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(See Inside Front Cover for 


Additional News Pictures) 
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Muritt BRUNSKILL 


English Contralto 





